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METROPOLITAN BORIS eaves for 


Patriarchate 


On 19 August the Most Reverend Patriar- 
chal Exarch Boris, Metropolitan of the Aleution 
Islands and North America, accompanied by his 
sub-deacon Nicholas Gontarev and four priests 
of the American Exarchate, Archpriests Joseph 
Havriliak, John Lampart, Wassil Kreshik and 
Feodor Kovalchuk, left for the USSR. His Emi- 
nence will make his canonical visitation to His 
Holiness, Patriarch Alexis, while the accompany- 
ing priests will participate in religious pilgrimages 
to the shrines of Russia and especially celebrate 
at Holy Trinity-St. Sergius Laura in Zagorsk for 
the Feast of the Blessed Dormition. The Most 
Reverend Patriarchal Exarch is expected back 
in New York late in December. 
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SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


KRESHIK v. SAINT NICHOLAS CATHEDRAL 


ON PETITION FOR WRIT OF CERTIORARI TO THE COURT OF 
APPEALS OF NEW YORK 


No. 824 Decided June 6, 1960 
PER CURIAM. 


The motion for leave to proceed upon the record in No. 3, O. T. 
1952, and the petition for certiorari, are granted. 


In a prior decision in this litigation, we held that the right confer- 
red under canon law upon the Archbishop of the North American Arch- 
diocese of the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church, as the appointee 
of the Patriarch of Moscow, to the use and occupancy of the St. Nicholas 
Cathedral in New York City, owned by respondent corporation, was 
“strictly a matter of ecclesiastical government,’ and as such could not 
constitutionally be impaired by a state statute, New York Religious Corpo- 
rations Law, Art. 5-C, purporting to bestow that right on another. Kedroff 
v. St. Nicholas Cathedral, 344 U.S. 94. We reversed a judgment of the 
New York Court of Appeals against the petitioners’ predecessors in office, 
and remanded the case for “further action... not in contravention” of 
our opinion. Id., at 121. 


The Court of Appeals ordered a retrial of the question of petitioners’ 
right to use and occupancy, on a common-law issue assertedly left open 
by our invalidation of the statutory basis for the former decision. 306 N. Y. 
38. After trial, the Court of Appeals directed the entry of judgment against 
petitioners holding that, by reason of the domination—so found by that 
court to be the fact—of the Patriarch by the secular authority in the 
U.S.S.R., his appointee could not under the common law of New York 
validly exercise the right to occupy the Cathedral. 7 N.Y. 2d 191. 


As the opinions of the Court of Appeals make evident, compare 302 
N. Y., at 29-33, with 7 N.Y. 2d, at 209-216, the decision now under review 
rests on the same premises which were found to have underlain the en- 
actment of the statute struck down in Kedroff. 344 U.S., at 117-118. But 
it is established doctrine thai “[ilt is not of moment that the State has 
here acted solely through its judicial branch, for whether legislative or 
judicial, it is still the application of state power which we are asked to 
scrutinize.’ N.A.A.C.P. v Alabama, 357 U.S. 449, 463. See Shelley v. 
Kraemer, 334 U.S. 1, 14-16, and cases there cited. Accordingly, our ruling 
in Kedroff is controlling here, and requires dismissal of the complaint. 


Reversed. 
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ST. NICHOLAS CATHEDRAL 


(The following brief review of the litigations over St. Nicholas 
Cathedral by Attorney Philip Adler was written in the form 
of a letter to the Most Reverend Patriarchal Exarch Boris, Metro- 
politan of the Aleution Islands and North America. We are 
pleased to print this exacting and concise analysis without 
change for an intelligent understanding of the lengthy legal 
battles concerning our cathedral. Ed.) 


Your Eminence: 


I have already informed you that on Monday, June 6, 1960, the 
Supreme Court of the United States unanimously reversed the Court of 
Appeals, the highest court in the State of New York, and affirmed 
the right of the Patriarchate and you, as its Bishop in this country, to 
the possession and occupancy of Saint Nicholas Cathedral. The Court 
directed the dismissal of the complaint and although some further 
proceedings are necessary to formalize the reversal (and I will under- 
take to complete them), the decision of the Supreme Court is final and 
neither the plaintiff corporation nor the metropolitan district, despite 
any efforts on their part, can, in my opinion, disturb the rights of the 
Patriarchate and its bishop to the exclusive use and occupancy of 
the Cathedral. 


That result was achieved despite the fact that the plaintiff cor- 
poration has “ownership” of, and “legal title’ to, the premises, that 
is, the land and building. 


The Problem of Title 


You may rightly wonder how this came about and I will try 
to explain as briefly as possible. 


The land on East 97th Street was bought in 1899 and the 
Cathedral built about 1903. Legal title to the premises was then taken 
in the name of a corporation (which I shall call the Cathedral Cor- 
poration), of which the Russian Ambassador (Cassini) and the Consul 
General to New York (Oustinoff) were the sole trustees. Because of 
the then close relationship between Church and State, no question 
could arise as to the power of the cathedral corporation or its trustees 
to eject from the Cathedral the bishops of the time, first Tikhon (later 
Patriarch) and then Evdokim. Besides, the local law of New York 
State then provided (as it does now) that religious corporations held 
their “titles” to religious property subject to the “denominational” con- 
trol of the ecclesiastical body of which they were a part; that is, the 
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cathedral corporation held its title subject to the control of the Holy 
Synod and, after 1918, of the Patriarch. 


In 1916 the cathedral corporation by leave of the court, trans- 
ferred its title to Bishop Evdokim, who in 1917 before leaving for Rus- 
sia, retransferred the title to the cathedral corporation. You will re- 
call that the metropolitan district was organized in 1924 and elected 
Platon its bishop. Platon and his associates devised a plan to acquire 
the title in a corporation which they would control. On April 8, 1925, 
by act of the New York Legislature, the plaintiff corporation was or- 
ganized, Platon and his associates were named its trustees and its 
charter provided that the “ruling Archbishop” of the ‘Russian Orthodox 
Church in North America” shall be the “official head and principal 
officer’ of the corporation. On April 17, 1925, the cathedral corpora- 
tion transferred the title to the plaintiff corporation by a deed signed 
by Oustinoff. At that time the Czar’s government was no longer in 
existence and the Soviet government had not yet been recognized by 
the United States. There was thus no ambassador or consul general 
in this country at the time and, in my opinion, there were no “trustees” 
of the cathedral corporation. However, our State Department, in 1925, 
still officially recognized Oustinoff as “Consul General” and so it 
could be said that he was the sole remaining “trustee” of the cathed- 
ral corporation, with authority on its behalf to sign the deed to the 
plaintiff corporation. At the first trial I argued that this deed was 
ineffective, but an act of the New York Legislature passed in 1942 
validated the transfer and the courts have accepted the fact that the 
“title” is in the plaintiff corporation and so did the United States Su- 
preme Court. 


As matters stand, the plaintiff corporation, which is controlled 
by officials of the metropolitan district, has the title to the land and 
building, but the Patriarchate has full possession, occupancy and use 
of the Cathedral, without any right of interference by the plaintiff 
corporation or the metropolitan district. 


The History of the Case 


Here it may be helpful to summarize the history of this litiga- 
tion which began in 1945 and with which I have been associated 
since 1948. 


The action is in “ejectment”, that is, its purpose was to eject 
or expel from the Cathedral the Patriarchal bishop and to install in 
his place the elected bishop of the metropolitan district. The basis 
of the action was in substance this: (a) Patriarch Tikhon’s order of 
November, 1920, authorized the autonomy of the American churches 
and since the Patriarchate was not “free”, the metropolitan district was 
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the true representative of the Russian Orthodox Church in this country. 
(b) Since the plaintiff corporation had the title it also had the right of 
use and possession. (c) A statute of the New York Legislature passed in 
1945 awarded such possession to the metropolitan district on the 
ground that the Patriarchate was not “free” and was an “agency” of 
the Soviet government. The defense was, apart from a denial of 
these claims, that under the Canon Law of the Church, the Patriarchal 
bishop had the right of use and possession and that to eject him from 
the Cathedral, would prohibit the “free exercise” of religion which 
was guaranteed by the United States Constitution. 


I should point out that the First Amendment to the United 
States Constitution provides as follows: 


“Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press...” 


Although this prohibition runs against a “law” by “Congress,” 
and the decision involved here was that of a state court, the Supreme 
Court has construed this amendment to apply to any action of the 
civil power, state or national, whether legislative, judicial, or admini- 
strative, which limits or curtails the “free exercise of religion” by any 
individual or group. 


At the first trial the court gave judgment for the Patriarchal 
bishop and held that the 1945 statute did not apply. The Appellate 
Division (five judges), our intermediate appellate court, confirmed by 
a vote of 3 to 2. The Court of Appeals, the highest court in New York 
State, reversed by a vote of 4 to 3. The majority said that the Patri- 
archate was not “free” and for that reason the legislature by 
statute or the courts by general or common law, independently of 
statute, could award the use of the Cathedral to the metropolitan dist- 
rict as the true representative of the Russian Church in this State. 
And the majority construed the statute as dictating this result and for 
this reason they gave judgment for the plaintiff, directing the ouster 
of the Patriarchal bishop, by “mandate” of the statute. 


The United States Supreme Court, after hearing the case twice, 
reversed by a vote of 8 to 1 and held the statute unconstitutional, in 
that in ordering the ejectment of the Patriarchal bishop the statute 
violated the First Amendment and was unconstitutional. The Supreme 
Court remanded the case to the New York Court of Appeals “for such 


further action as it may deem proper and not in contravention of (the) 
opinion” of the court. 


On remand, despite my opposition, the same majority of the 
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Court of Appeals held that the Supreme Court did no more than de- 
clare the statute unconstitutional and left open the question whether 
the Patriarchal bishop could be expelled on grounds of general or 
common law, independently of the statute, and ordered a new trial 
to determine whether the Patriarchate was free or was an agency of 
the Soviet government and thus should be deprived of the use of 
the Cathedral. 


I applied to the Supreme Court for Mandamus, that is, for an 
order commanding the judges of the Court of Appeals to reverse them- 
selves on the ground that the order for a new trial (which was not 
then directly appealable to the Supreme Court) was in “contraven- 
tion” of their opinion, but my application was denied by a vote of 7 
to 2. I should add that Mandamus is an extraordinary remedy and 
is invoked only in exceptional circumstances. Apparently, the Su- 
preme Court did not think that such circumstances existed. 


On the new trial the trial court again ruled in favor of the Patriar- 
chate and held that it was not an agency of the Soviet government; 
the Appellate Division unanimously affirmed that decision, but the 
Court of Appeals again by a vote of 4 to 3 undertook to “disregard” 
the finding in favor of the Patriarchate, made its own findings that 
the Patriarchate was “dominated” by and was an agency of the Soviet 


government and again ordered the ejectment of the Patriarchal bishop. 


On my application to the United States Supreme Court that 
court again reversed the Court of Appeals and now directed the dis- 
missal of the complaint. This decision finally adjudges that the 
Patriarchate has the right of use and possession of the Cathedral and 
that right has constitutional protection. 


I should add that this case is a landmark in our law. It has 
received extended discussion in various law journals, including the 


Law Reviews of Harvard and Columbia University. It is studied in 
seminars in constitutional law. The Supreme Court decisions vindi- 


cate a principal fundamental in our Democratic society, namely, that 
Church and State are separated, that a religious organization is an 
autonomous society with the right of self-government and that the civil 
power may| prohibit the free exercise of religion by any religious de- 
nomination. "i 


Sincerely yours, 


Philip Adler 


13 June 1960 
New York, New York 
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CHURCH LIFE WEKOBHAA *KH3Hb 


TOPXKECTBEHHOE OCBAUILEHHE HOBOTO 
CBATO-HHKOJIAEBCKOrFO COBOPA 


B sockpeceHbe 24 uw.1Ad Ha 15 cTput nu Yopu cocTossocth 
TOPXKeCTBEHHOe OCBHWICHHe HOBOrTO XpaMa CBsxATO-HuKOaeBCcKOrO 
KatbeaApabHoro coéopa. 


Xpam Obl. mepenOdHeH HeECKOAbKHMH COTHAMH MO.IALILMXCA. 


OcBauleHHe MO OOJbLIOMY apxHepeHCKOMY UHHY COBepUIH.I 
SK3apx Mocksesekoro [latpHapxa, Murponoaut Bbopuc C2BepHoame- 
PHKaHCKHH H AveyTCKHH B COCJyxKeHHH Cc apxHenHcKonoM JLHOHH- 
CHEM CaH-(PpaHUHCCKHM H 3allaqHOa@Me€PHKaHCKHM, apXHMaHAPHTOM 
Mapkom, MHTpOdopHbim mpotoHepeem Vocudom [aspuank, mpoto- 
Hepeem Iletpom Kotasposbim, mpoToHepeem @®ezopom Kouertrosbim 
H mpoTtonepeem Hukowtaem JlesBKoBHYeM (H3 CaxH-J]Hero). 


JlyxOBeHCTBO CAYKHAO B POCKOWIHOM 300TOM OOa4eHHH. 
Oco6eHHO OO6paulaio BHHMaHHe OOJa4eHHe MUTpONOIMTa Bopuca u3 
KOBaHOrO 300Ta C AparoOueHHOH apxHepeHcKOH lmaHarHel HU 30.10- 
TbIM KpeCTOM Ha FpyAH H 300TOH MHTPOH. 


Xopowo Med VCHAeHHbIA XOp MO yipaBaeHHem perenta ®. 
®. Top6auesa. 


Hospi xpaM O4e€Hb VIOTHBIA, CTCHbI H MOTONIOK KPaCHBO BBI- 
KpaweHbl B rowy6oHK uBeT Cc 300TbIM OOpaArwpom. MkonHoctTac, ne- 
peHeceHHbIM H3 cTaporo coOopa, Geablh c 3010TOM Cc OOpa3amMuH. 

Ilocae OO1buI0rO Y4HHaA OCBALILCEHHA MO MOAHOMY apxHepeH- 
CKOMY YHHY Oblda coBepwieHa AMTyprHa. Bo BpemaA OorocayxeHHA 
MHTponoaHtT Bopvc BO3sBeA HacTOATeIA COOOpa uryMeHa Mapka, no 
mpeAcTaBeHHtO apxHelincKOna Jlvounneus uO NaTpHapuleMy yKa3y, 
B CaH apxHMaHapuTa. IIpH 3TomM MutponoauHT B CcBOeM CjOBe cKa- 
3a. HOBOMY apXHMaHapuTy Mapky, 4TO caH apXHMaHApHTa -— caMbili 
BbICOKHH B MOHALUCCTBE H MPH3bIBal CTO BEPHO H AOCTOHHO ClyKUTb 
TipapocaaBHon LlepKsu. 


Jlo 4 nocae npuyacTHA, Ha KOTOPOM ObI.IO MHOrO MmpHyauta- 
HOUHXCA eTeH HW B3IPOCIbIX, MATpONOAMT Bopue mpousHec mpouys- 
CTBOBaHHOe C.IOBO. 


Baaabika 3aABHl, YTO COBePpWeHHO C.ly4aliHO, HO 3HaMeHa- 
TeAbHO OCBAULeHHe HOBOrO CBATO-HuKOJaeBcKOrO co6opa mpoucxo- 
AMT B JeHb CB. KHATHHH Oubrn PaBHoanocTo.bHow, KoTOpan Gbiua 
6a6KoH cB. KHA3A Baaaumupa, IIpocsetutean Pycu. 


Baaibika, BCIOMHHB HCTOpHyeckHe 3Tanbl Llepksu Xpucroson, 
vVKa3a, 4YTO MpaBociaBHe elle B TPeTbeM BeKe HCIbITaIO TOHeEHHA 
u epecb Apna, HO Ca. LlepkosBb BocTopxKecTBoBadza. 
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OH TakxKe VNOMAHY. Npo pA CBATHTeAeH H, B YaCTHOCTH, Npo 
BeIHKOrO NOABHXKHHKa cB. Ceprua Panonexckoro, nomorwero Py- 
CH BOCCTaTb OT TaTapcKoro Hra. 


HM B Hally 9py NpaBocaaBHe NOABepraloch HeECTPOeHHAM, 
HO BCe 3TO Npowao Hu Tenepb Pycckasn I]paBoczaBHan LhepkoBb B HO- 
Bol cule H pacuBeTe, cka3aa Mutponoaut Bopuc. 


Baaabika ykKa3ai, 4To IIpapocaapHan Llepkosb B CCCP or- 
meseHa OT rocyfapcTBa, Kak HW B CLIIA, uw coBeTCKan BAaCTb He aeT 
HH OAHOrO py6aa TlarpHapwei Llepxsu. IIpapocaapuan LlepKosb B 
CCCP cyuectByeT OT npowaxku cBeYyeli, KaK H 3ecb B CILLA. 


B CCCP [latpwapwasn LlepkoBb XHBeT HCKAIOUHTeEAbHO Ha Ja- 
AHHA BEPYIOWHX A1OZeH. 


Mutponoaut Bopue cka3saa 06 oTazeansBuielica rpynne B Ame- 
puke, KOTOPylO OH Ha3Baa “JleonTbeBCKOH rpynnol”. TlatpHapx 
Asexcuh nmpeftaaraa 3To rpynne noaHyIO aBTOHOMHW, HO JHLUIb 
nocie npH3HanHs MatpnHapxa. Sta rpynna OTKAOHHAa NpewOKeHHA 
Caateiuero [atpHapxa MockoscKxoro u Bees Pycu. 


Mutponoaut Bopue cka3aa, 4YTO On GeceOBat CO MHOFHMH 
vepapxamu B CLUA x Bce OHM 3a NpH3HaHHe BaacTH IlatpHapxa Moc- 
KOBCKOrO, HO rpynna, Tem He MeHee, He NpH3HaeT [laTpHapxa. 


HekoTopbie mpaBocsaBHble C4HTAIOT, YTO aMePHKAaHCKOe [Ipa- 
BHTeAbCTBO OOHAeI0Cb Obi Ha NpH3HaHHe TlatpHapxa. Ho u3 Gece 
C O4eHb BbICOKONOCTABACHHbIMH AMCPHKaHWaMH, @CMY H3BeCTHO, 4TO 
npasputeabcTBo CLUA, oTHioab, He HMeeT HHYETO NPOTHB NpPH3HaHHA 
Cs. IlarpHapxa. CaenopaTeabHo, packO” NMposOwKaeTcH H3-3a rop- 
JbIHH WH TO #KHATeHCKHM NPHYHHaM. 


Mutponoant Bopuce Ha3Bad NPOHCXOAAWIHA pacKO. ABAeCHHEM 
BpeMeHHLIM. Hapoabl MeHAIOT NpaBHTerbcTBa, a CB. LlepkoBb octa- 
eTcH Be4YHOH, Kak CKa3aa Xpuctoc Anoctoay Iletpy: “Ha KaMHe Ce€Mb 
cosuxay Llepkosb Mow u Bpata Azosbl He Of0NeWT 10". SaTem 
Blatbika nepetaa Gaarocaopenne [latpHapxa Aaekcus BceM pyc- 
CKHM [PpaBOCAaBHbIM J1O1aM. 


HexotTopbie AyMatwrT, cKa3a. Mutponoaut Bopuc, 4To on npH- 
Obla cloda, YTOGHI “NOAOKHTh IMHTpPallHlO B YEMOAHbI H YBeECTH B 
CCCP”, Ho 3TO COBepweHHO He TaK. OH NPH3bIBad CBOHX NpaBoc.laB- 
HbIX 4a GbITb XOPOWHMH H AOAAbHBIMH PpaxklahaMH HOBOrO OTeXUe- 
cTBa AMepHKH H ObITb XOPOLUJHMH BePYIOLLHMH [paBOCjaBHbIMH 
XpHCTHaHaMH. 


S| BcTpeyaacn CO MHOFHMH PyCCKHMH, BePHYBLUHMHCHA Ha 
poauMuy 43 Tlapwxka wu Kutas, H HHKTO H3 HHX He TOBOPHA, 4TO HX 


KTO-TO “BO3HA” H3 3arpaHHbl, OHH CaMH JOOPOBOAbHO BO3BPa- 
THAHCh, cka3saa1 Mutponoaut Bopuc. 
YexaB AateKo C POAHHbI — 3a OKeaH, B XOPOWHe yCAOBHA 


*KH3HH, OYEHb AerKO BCe KPHTHKOBaTb. A KPHTHKYIOULMe apxHmacthi- 
pH 3a6bIBalOT, YTO OHH HAPYUIHAH KAATBY, KOTOPYHO KaxKAbIi MpHHo- 
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CH NIpH MpHHATHH apxHepelckoro caHa. OTuero OHH yOexaaH, — 
nOOOAAHCh NepeHOCHTb Te TPYAHOCTH, KOTOPbie 3a 40 eT mepeHec 
pycckHi Hapog. A Pycckas [IpapocaaspHan LlepKosb, nepexuB TA- 
Keble 3aTPYAHeHHA, TeNepb XHBET CTPOTO MO KaHOHHYeCKHM I[pa- 
BpuaM. LlepKOBb pacTeT, pa3BHBaeTCA... 


OH NpH3biBad BCeX ApyxXHO paOoTaTb Ha Huse Xpuctosoh u 
noOxKelal BCEM PYCCKHM [1paBOC1aBHbIM AaMePHKaHllaM BCero xXOpo- 
wero. 


Ou npH3bipal mpHxoxaH Hukodaesckoro co6opa He cMy- 
UlaTbCH CBOCH MaJIOUHCAeCHHOCTbHIO, ObITh APyXKHbIMH H paOoTaTb Ha 
6aaro LlepkBH NO PyKOBOACTBOM HacTOATeAA apXHMaHApHta Mapka. 
On TakxKe NOXBaIH. TpyaAbl apxuenuckona J HoHnucuHa, LlepKoBHoro 
Komuteta uw CectpnyuectBa co6opa, cTapocTbl H BCeX ApyrHx. Komu- 
Tety H CecTpHyectBy Ob BbI.aHbI OCOObIe NOXBaJbHbIe FpaMOTHI, 
KOTOpbie 3a4HTaal npot. Mocnd Taspuasnk. 


Bo spema nponosean Mutponoaut Bopue roBopHa rpoOMKHM 
H IIPOHHKHOBeCHHbIM FOOCOM. BHAHO 6bIM0, YTO OH MPHBbIK FOBO- 
PHTb B 6OAbWIHX COOGOPax, NepenOAHEHHbIM MOJIALLAMHCA. 


Bo spemaA mpouyscTBeHHOrO caoBa [latpHapwiero SK3apxa 
MHOrHe MlakKaH OT H3ObITKa 4YBCTB. 

B sakaoyenHe 6bI0 NMponeTo MHOrOweTHe NaTpHapxy AzeKk- 
cH, MHTponoaHTy Bopucy, apxuenuckony JlHonucnw, LlepKosxo- 
my Komutety, CecrpHyectBy H NpHxOxKaHaM H Be4HaA MaMATb ycor- 
wHM CsBateduwinm [latpHapxam Tuxony u Cepruw, HepapxaM, cBa- 
WICHHOCYKHTCAAM H MIpHXOxKaHaM HuKoaaeBcKoro coGopa. 

Ilocae GorocalyxXeHHA B HHXKHEM LIEPKOBHOM 3aJe COCTOAaCcb 
O6HAbHaA TPpalle3sa, Npowewwiad C NOAHKIM paayluiHeM HW Cc pe4a- 
MH Mutponoauta Bbopuca, apxwenuckona J[MOHHCHA, apxXHMaHApHTa 
Mapka, npot. ®ezopa Kouetosa, npot. Hukoaas Jlepko uw apyrux. 


Tpane3sa 3aKOH4HAach nocae 4 YacoB AHA. 
(“Hospan 3apa”) H. S3pixos. 


O 
CATECHETICAL CONFERENCE 


The Eastern Orthodox Cathetical Conference held at Michigan 
State University August 1—5S was the best attended of all the con- 
ferences. It is hoped that some of the lectures delivered at the 7th 
Annual Conference will be printed in One Church. Greetings sent 
the conferees were read, and especially the telegram from our Pat- 
riarchal Exarch, Metropolitan Boris, and Bishop Dositheus of New 
York, was welcomed. Archbishop Bohdan of the Ukrainian Church 
sent his greetings, whereas, Archbishop John (Metropolia) and Bishop 
Valerian (Roumanian Diocese) attended the opening sessions. 
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MOJMTBEHHDIA OTAEA 


Ed. note: 





DEVOTIONAL 


The following devotional akathistos was written many years ago in the Soviet 


Union by the pastor of St. Poeman’s Church in Moscow. The late Patriarch Sergius ap- 


proved it for use only in St. Poeman’s Church. 


We are pleased to bring it to the at- 


tention of our readers for spiritual edification. 


AKADUHCTT 


MTIPETMIOJOBHOMY TIHMEHY BEJIHKOMY 


Kongank 1 

H36pannpii yroannye Xpucros 
H NpeAHBHDIA 4“yLOTBOpHe, npe- 
nono6ne oTrse [umene nolABHrH 
TBOHMH AHreaAH BO3SBeECeAHBDIN / H 
yenosekH MHOrHA H3) rayOHHbI 
TPeXOBHbIA BOSBe ADIN, npocraB- 
Amioue nmpocaaBAbuiaro ta Toc- 
nola, / xBaneOnoe cue nenHe NpH- 
HOCHM TH, He€OCTOHHHH, / ThI Ke, 
npeAcTOs B COHMe NMpaBeAHbIX Npe- 
ctoay Bceaepxutearn, /NpH3spH MH- 
AOCTHBbIN TBOHM OKOM Ha Hac, JlO- 
OOBHIO 3OBYULHX TH: Panyiica, 
npenono6ne oTruye [lnmMene, MOJH- 
TBeHHHYe O AyulaX HauHX, 


Vnoc 1 
Axren 0 nono6Hoe »*xKUTHE BO3- 
a06ns, [Ipenono6ne, matepb Hu 


AOM, H BCH CTSH)KaHHA TBOH OCTa- 
BHA eCH H BKYTIe Cc ABeMa Opata- 
MH TBOHMAa MHpa Oeras, BO eAHHY 
oT o6nTeneH BeAHKHA NyCTbIHH 
Erunerckua scennica ecu. Tem- 
we 3paule TBOeTO AyXa ropeHHe 
4 OpaTHi TBOHX WHbIX KO XpucTy 
npusewanne, Cc panocruw Ttede 
sonHem: Panylica, u3aeTCKa yM H 
Aywy teow Tocnonzesu npenaspiii: 
Panylica, OT WHOCTH NAOTb TBOIO 
4uucTy coOmmAaBbIh. Panyiica, To- 
cnola BCeM CepAleM CBOHM BO3- 
mo6nsbii: Panyiica, m060BHIO K 
Tomy 4 WHbIX OpaTHH TBOHX BOC- 
naamMenuBbii, Panyiica, sm6ose 
paau ko Tocnoay 20m oTeyeckHh 
octapuBbih: Panyiica, ot co6na3- 


HOB MHPCKHX H OpaTHWO TBOW H3- 
6GaspuBbih. Panyliica, Bepow Hu AWw- 
6osHw H3 MAala ykpawennpii: 
Panylica, MHOrTHMH CAe3aMH H BO3- 
AbIXaHbMH O4HUWEHHbDIA., Panylica, B 
caa6om TenecH BeAHIO CHAY Ay- 
wesHytoO sBHBbII: Panylica, Bo 
Xpucte Wncyce Bcw palocTH TROH 
nosoxKnBbih. Panyiica, pascyxse- 
HHA apom nouTennbii: Panyiica, 
CMHpeHHeM Ha BbICOTY BOSHECeH- 
Hpbi. Panyiica, [penonob6ne ore 


Ilumene, MOJHTBEHHHYe O Ayuiax 
Haulnx. 
Kongak 2 
Benyuinm mecto)§ oOnTaAHUe 


TBOerO H eCTeECTBEHHOW K “alam 
A060BHWO NOABH3aeMa, MATH TBO 
npuHugze K Te6e. Toi xe, Ilpeno- 
no6ue, NpOBHAeB, AKO C MbICAHIO 
© mMaTepH B AYyUly BHHAeT HW *Ke- 
Janne ckKOporHOHyulHA = =6>KH3HH 
MHPCKHA, HE BOCXOTeA eCH NpHA- 
TH MaTepb, HO yKpblicn ecu C Opa- 
THO TBOeW BO yOosel KeAHH, Ha- 
cTaBlaa Thin efaHHaro§ Tocnosa 
mo06uTH H paan Hero sca 3eMHbIn 
cOy3bl H CAalOCTH NMpesupatH, 
sonHiome Emy: AaaAnavia. 


WUnoc 2 
Pa3sym umes borom§ npocse- 
WeHHbIH CKOp6b MmaTepH TBOeH 


ucuenmHa ecH, Orve Halll, era 60 
cTomume y ABepH KeAHH TBOeH H 
niayyue peye TH: “Xouly BH/e- 
TH Bac, BO3MOONeCHHDIA §64alla 
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mon”, — Tbi Bonpocna ech: “3re 


JH XOUCLUK BHAeTH Hac, HAH BO 
ouom G6yayuiem sBeue?” Temx«Ke 
CAahOCTHbDIMH CAOBECbI TBOHMH 


Hay4eHa Obita H HECOMHEHHY!O Be- 
py H Ha@KAY Be4HbIA XKHSHH B 
cepaue cBoemM NpHAT H C pao- 
CTH B JOM CBOH OTbH/e, BOC- 
xBanmioule TH cHue: Pagyiics:, 
3emHyt0 a1060Bb nodeanBbIi, Aa 
ne6ecnylO NpHyMHOKHUWH: Panyi- 
ca, OTBeprani BpeMeHHaN, fa BeY- 
Han §=npHoOpameun. Paayiica, 
tOHbIM OpaTHAM TBOHM OOpa3 co- 
BepuieHHaro OTpe4eHHA ABHBDbI. 
Panyiica, H MaTepb TBOW HalenK- 
now BeuHbIX OAar BOSBeCeAHBbIA: 
Panyiica, pann Oucepa Xpucrosa 
BCA KpacHan npespesbili. Panyiica, 
BO3MWOHTH Nave XpuHcta HHKOTO- 
we BCexoTeBbIi: Panyiica, Xpucta 
Bo3106HB, H MaTepb TBOW CBH- 
Tow s060BHH BO3mO6HA ecH. Pa- 
ayiica, NAOTCKOe *KaNeHHe CHM H3 
cepiula HCTOprHysB, Ayuly TBO 3a 
6paTHiw nonsoKHA ecu: Pazyiica, 
pa6e, Tocnoaa TeOero BOsBeCe;H- 
sbi. Panyiica, Toro Bo3n06uTH 
H Hac Hay4HBbIh: Panyiica, nycTbi- 
HH O6AaroyxaHHDIh KpHHe. Panyi- 
ca, Llapcrsua wedecnaro§ cbine. 
Paayiica, npenozo6ue ore I[ln- 
mMeHe, MOJHTBEHHH4Ye O AyUIaX Ha- 
WuIMX. 


Kongak 3 

Cuaow Bowne xpaHHM H YK- 
penisemM, OT CHJbI B CHJY BOCXO- 
ava ecu, [Ipenono6ne, w O6aaro- 
RaTHbix Aaposw oT Tocnogaa cno- 
no6nanca eCH, AKOMKe H CAHHbIM 
TOUHIO CHOBOM 6eCbI ycTpaiwatu 
H MpPpHKOCHOBeHHeM pyKH TBOeR 
HeLyYKHbIA OT Opa 6ONe3HH BO3- 
ABHraTH, MKe BHAAWLE BCH MIOLMHe 
npociaBuuia bora, AvBHaroO BO 
CBATBDIX CBOHX, BOonHiOUle Emy: 
Aaanayna. 


Unoc 3 

Umes HeBO3BpaTHoe kK He6ecH 
yctpemsenne, I[IpenonoGne, 6e3- 
mMojBHe maye scero Bo3sn06HA 
ecu. Temke H KHS38 HeKOerO 
rpaayuta K Te6e, He BOCXOTe eCH 
nmpuaTH, raaronaa 60 ecu B ceée: 
“Aule KHA3H Ha4HyYT MpHXOAHTH 
KO MHe, H JKWOAHe MA NpocsaBaT, 
Tora AKMWyCcb OnaroxaTH CMH- 
peHHsa H Bally B CeTb FrOpAbIHH”. 
Toanuei ray6une pascyxKaenna 
TROerO YAHBARIOULECA HH BbICOTY 
CMHpeHHA TBOerO NpocAaBAROUe, 
ycepano sBenn4uaem ta: Panyiica, 
HHOKH fmpenoxOGHbin CMHPeHHtO 
Hay4HBbih: Panyiica, H HaM HeMO- 
UHbIM ce NyTb 3akKOHONOAOKH- 
BbIH, Panyiica, aKO HCTHHHOe CMH- 
peHHOMyApHe B Ayue CTM)Ka eCH: 
Panyiica, cuw 60 j06ponertenn, 
AKO 3CHHUY OKA COXpaHHTH BO3- 
welan ecH. Panyiica, uckyucHnHe 
ropAbinK OT HOF TBOHX OTpa3sH- 
Boi: Paayiica, eaunaro Bora 6o- 
aiica 4 TOMy eAHHOMy NocryKH- 
Bbiii. Panyiica, CMMpeHHemM TBOMM 
Avabola noédennspiii: Panyiics, 
CMHpeHHeM TBOH Ha BbICOTe yTBep- 
auBbih, Panyiica, cuto nOGponeterb 
HHKOrAa He OCTaBHBbI: Panyiica, 
BO BC€M X%KHTHH TBOeM bora npo- 
caaBuBbih. Panyiica, yuuTemo Hall 
Boromyapbi: Panyiica, I[lpeno- 
no6ue oT4e [lHmMeHe, MOJHTBEH- 
HH4e O AyuiaxX Hallux. 


Kongak 4 

BypH .KHTeCKHX HCKyWweHHA 
u36eraa, yOonnca ecu, IMpenonz06- 
He, 4eCTH H CAaBbl OT HHOKOB H 
MHPCKHX stOReH Te6Ge BOSMaeMbIA 
H OOHTeNb TBOIO TaiHO OCcTaBHA 
ecu. B nycrbinh we OT OOuTeEH 
B OOHTeAL NpexoAA WH ANWESpeHH- 
€M €CH BeAHKHX YFOAHHKOB BoOxKH- 
HX, MYCTbIHHbDIX *KHTeNeH Haciak- 
hasca, akowKe nyuena men 206po- 
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nerenei OT HHX COOHPan eCH, pa- 
ayiica wv nos Bory: AaanaynHa. 


Mnoc 4 

Cabluawia 61WKHHH HW JaabHHH 
Boroyroanoe *HTHe TBOe, [lpeno- 
no6ue, erfa nmakH BO oO6nTeAD 
TBOW BOSBPaTHACA eCH, H K NOTO- 
Ky cCaanocTrHomy 6orosyxHoOBeH- 
HbIX CHOBeEC TBOHX BO MHOMKECTBE 
nmpuTekaioule, C BeCeAbeM 3BaXy 
Te6e: Panyiicn, oT4¥e Hau mpe- 
caaBHbii: Panyiica, nacrpipo Halll 
npeno6ppik. Panyiica, macTtaBHuye 
Hau! Borom Hay4enHbiii: Panyiica, 
no6ponetenn BCAKHA 8 NpaBHaAo. 
Panyiica, akO nonpan ecnw BCA 
KO3HH HaBONa: Panyiica, AKO 
nmpespea ecu Toro uckywenusa. Pa- 
nylica, ctmKan 60 ecH BenHe KO 
Focnonzy sepsHosenHe: Panyiica, 
MOJHTBOIO 60 TBOeIO COTBOpPHA 
CCH BeJHKHA CHJbI H HCWUeNeHHS., 
Panyiica, Oaaroyro,HbIM KHTHeM 
TBOHM MHOrHA NMpHBebIA KO Cra- 
cenHto: Pagyiica, Ooromylapbimu 
CAOBeCbI TBOHMAa yKa3aBbii Bep- 
HehuHi nNyTb K He6GecH BOCXOMKe- 
Hus. Panyiica, rpome jHaBoua 
yctpawiaii: Panyiica, ako-xKe CBH- 
peab Jlyxa Caataro cayx BepHbIx 
ycaaxnaai. Panyiica, Mpenonob- 
He oTue [lHmMeHe, MOJHTBeHHHYe O 
mywiax HalHx. 


Kongak 5 
Bowne KO pelIHHKOM MHJ0- 
cepive HenmpecTtaHHO MOMbILIAAA, 
Iipenono6ne, HHOKY BONpOCHBLIy 
TA, 4TO COTBOPIO, rpex Opata Mo- 
ero BuaeB, — O6nH4y «AM TOrO, 
— KpoTua TOMY OTBellaBan eCH: 
“Ame nokpbiewH rpex 6Opata TBO- 
ero HW XpHCTOC B Je€Hb CyAHbIii NO- 
KpbieT TBOH cCOrpewieHHa”, 2a MH- 
soctuiw Ero cnacaemMHv, KyNHO BCH 

Bocnoem: AaAMAyHa. 
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Wnoc 5 


Bunes OaarouectuBaro Peos0- 
cHa, npHwenuma kK Te6e, Ipeno- 
no6nHe, BO OfexKe Npoctroro BO- 
HHa, H ACTH Npocaiia, CyxHA xne6 
¢ BOMOW H COAHKO TOMY NOAA 
ecH, HW Maye wapcKHx 6pauieH 
caanuahwna noKasaca. Llapwo «xe 
© ceM JHBAULyCA, AKO MYApDIA 
Y4HTeAb Pekar eCH: CAY3H TBOH 6e3 
MOAHTBDE H C fpasAHOCAOBHeEM 
yroToBAawT Opallina TBOK, MbI Ke 
BCA TBOPHM c 6narocnoBeHHaA Bo- 
“HA. Benyure yOo CHAyY MOJAHTBbI 
TBOeA, Aepsaem BonuTH Te6e: Pa- 
nylica, yronunue Bown, epsHo- 
BeEHHOW MOJHTBOIO TBOeIO 4yeC 
TBOpsl: Panyiica, 4ymecbl CBOH- 
MH Bepy XpuHcToBy npocazaBaai. 
Panyiica, OaarocnoBpeHHeM TBOHM 
xne6 cyxHi co Bomow caanyuae 
uapcKHx scTHH conenaBbih: Pa- 
myiica, Bca TROpHTH Cc 6narocnoBe- 
Hua Bona sanosenasbii. Panyii- 
CA, TOpecTb KHTHA MOJHTBOW yC- 
JaklaTH Hay4ash: Panyiica, B eaH- 
Hom bore BCW CAalOCcTb *KHTHA 
noasararH Bpa3symMaaah. Pasyiica, 
O6oraTAulHecA K BO3LepKaHHWO NpH- 
3bipani: Panyiica, anyyulMA H 
y6ornan wa Tocnoza Bo3sBep30TH 
ne4aTb ykKpenanai. Panyiica, Becer- 
AULHXCA BpasymMuTento. Panyiica, 
naa4yuuux yTrewuTeno. Pazyiica, 
YHbIBaIOWLHX H OT4AAHHbIX BO3- 
ctaHHe. Panyiica, Bcem Ham 6.1a- 
roe ynosanHe. Pazyiica, [lpeno- 
no6ue oTue [lnMeHe, MOJHTBeHHH- 
4e O Ayulax HalliHXx, 


Kongak 6 


IlponoseaHHK CMHpeHHs H He- 
OCyxKeHHA § cOorpewmaiouluHx 6b 
ecu oTue. MHoky 60 HeKOemMy O 
Opate cBoem co6sa3HAOUlycA H 
TOrO pal OTbITH H3 OGOHTeAH XO- 
TAY, mepspoe y6o HCcNbiITan ecH 
aule CBOHMa O4HMAa BHJe TOTO CO- 

















rpewiaioula, MOCAeAHKe B3CMJAb OT 
3eMIH Maa cy4ell, peka ecu: Tlo- 
MbICIH, AKO rpecH Opata TBOerO 
cy4ell CyTb, TBOH »#Ke —OpeBHO, H 
He HMaluie — Oa3HHTHCA OTHHOAb, 
HO BO CMHpeHHH Bocnoh Bory: 
AaanayHa. 


Vnoc 6 


Boscusaa ecH B NYyCTbIHH, OTHE 
Halll, AKOKe CBETHAO MHOTOCBeT- 
noe, TOMY He€BeeHHA H YHbIHHA OT 
npHxoaamux kK TeOe OTTOHAA H 
BCH yBelleBad NAOTb AyXy NOKOp- 
ATH H HeBOSBPaTHbIM MOMbICIaM 
Xpucrosa pa6otatu. Cero pau 
MpHHMH OT Hac NOXxBadbi cua: Pa- 
Aylica, BO3CTaHHA NAOTH CTpaxom 
BowkuumM O6y3iaBbli. Panyiica, 
AyX TBOH BAabIKy Hall CTpacTbMH 
noctaBuBbih: Panyiica, Gecospckna 
HCKYWeHHA H NpHAOrH aneye OT 
ce6e oTrHaBbii. Panyiica, aAyuly 
TBO) He NOpouHy Xpuctosu co6- 
wuoAbii: Panyiics, yM TBOH OT 
CKBe€pHbIX H XYJIbHbIX MOMbICIOB 
O4MCTHBDIN. Panyiica, Ha BbICOTY 
6esctpacTuA BoOsWenbIK: Panyiica, 
m060BHIO TBOeIO BCA NOKpbiBai. 
Panyiica, He OCyxKAaTH O7MKHATO 
Hac noyuah: Panyiica, musocep- 
AWeM TBOHM K MOKAaAHHIO BO3JBH- 
sani. Panyiica, HHKOrOKe NpH- 
xonaumaro K Te6e OTpHHyBbii: 
Panylica, 4MCTOTbI Cepe4HbIA 3ep- 
uanio. Panyiica, BcenpoueHHs He- 
ockyiHoe coKposuule: Pazyiica, 
Ipenono6ue oTye [lnmene, MOJH- 
TBeHHHYe O AylllaX HallHX, 


Kongan 7 
Xora npaBbil NyTb NOKaAHHA 
noKa3aTH, yuna ecu, [Mpenonzo06- 


He, AKO He B 4HCe AHeH, HH BO 
MHOMKecTBeE MeN cNaceHHe, HO B 
HCTHHHOM OT rpexa OTBPpallleHHH. 
Teme Hekoemy 6paty sBonpocus- 
wy, alle AOBAeIOT MH TPH seTAa 


Ha nmOKaAsHHe, — OTBeLeBal eCH, 
AKO alle NOKaewIH OT BCero Cceps- 
ua TBOeTO H K TOMY He corpelila- 
TH MpOH3BONeHKe HMalH, 4 B TPH 
AHA NOKasHHe TBOe npHMeT Bor, 
ma Onarocepane Toro caapaue, 
noem Emy: AaanajyHa. 


Unoc 7 


Jiusuo 6aue »2uHTHe TBOe, IIipe- 
nono6ne, He Aan 60 eCH HHKOJH- 
*e Lyle TBOeCH YHDIHHA CHOM BO3- 
apemMaTH, HO NO BCA AHH Ha BALL 
WHA MOABHrH NMpocTupanca ecH, 
nmpuT4y OHylO BOCNOMHHaA: “KHN- 
ally cOcy—y He KOCHeTCH Myxa, 
era Ke yCTYAMTCA COCyA BCALLHH 
rai BHHAYTb B OHb. Culle H HHO- 
ria HepaiuBaro yOOHO HH3Aara- 
eT Bpar, — K ropsulemy we Ay- 
XOM H TPpyxKaemyca HHKe NpH- 
6nu3HTHCA MODKeT”. TemoKe Hey- 
cTaHHOoMy bora pau elaHHO OT 
*KHTHA TBOeTO Hay4aeMH, ycepAHO 
30BemM TH: Pagyiica, cBeTHADHHYe 
MOJHTBbI Heyracaiowmen. Panyiica, 
HCTOUHHYe Ces NPHCHOTeKyUIHH. 
Panyiica, AKO H3 AeTCKa AeCHOCTH 
He NosHaa ecu. Panyiica, ako 6ne- 
HHe H MOJHTBY B 4aCcTb *KeaHHylO 
TBO H36pan ecH. Panyiica, B 06- 
uleM %KHTHH O6pazs Bcem ce6e no- 
Ka3aBbii. Pagyiica, B yeRHHeHHH 
H 3aTBOpe AKOMKE 3Be31a, MHPOBH 
BOSCHABbIA: Panyiica, mocrom H 
BO3epKaHHeM MAOTb TBOW jy- 
xXOM noKOpHBbIi. Panyiica, Kone- 
Ha TBOA OT CTOAHHH WH NOKAOHOB 
HeHCUCAbHbIMH A3BaMH NOKpbIBbIi: 
Panyiica, cepaua 60 yHbIAbIX XKH- 
THEM TBOHM Ha NOsBHr BO36yxK- 
natotcs. Panyiica, pyue 60 H He- 
PalHBbIX Ha eneHHe ycTpemsn- 
orca: Pazyiica, pa6be Tocnonzenb 
BepuHbii. Panyiica, yroannyue To- 
ro HeznuemepHbIh. Pazyiica, Mpe- 
nono6uHe oTue MlHMeHe, MOAHTBEH- 
HH4e O Ayulax Hallux, 
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Kongak 8 


CtpaHHo 60 BHJeTH, KaKO Be- 
AMKHH MOABHOXKHHK, HHKOJHKe Ce- 
6e nowannBbli, ocnaby HeMOLLI- 
HbIM H HOBOHA4aJIbHbIM SABJIALUe. 
Eraa 60 Bonpocnmia ero AyXxOB- 
Has Yana: “Kako nogo6aeT noctH- 
Tucan”? T[ipenogzo6npih Ha BCAK 
ReHb MAO BKylWaTH 3anoBesa, 
cpelHHi NyTb wapcKHH yKa3ya, 
ako yloOueiwHi, HM»Ke H CaMO- 
yroumenHe oTceKaeTCH H YM He 
BOSHOCHTCA, SGesNpeTKHOBeHHO NOs 
Bory: Aaanayna. 


Wnoc 8 


Becb 6bin ecu B Bose, [lpeno- 
no6ne, YMHJeHHbIM CepaueM H CO- 
KpyweHHOW sAyuerw Tomy scerla 
npeactos. Temoke BonpouwalouLHM 
TA AYXOBHbIM 4alaM TBOHM, KaKO 
cHX O6faroOMaTHbIX apoB cnojo- 
OHMTHCA, PeKA eCH OT *KHTeHCKHX 
noneyeHH, MHPCKHA cyeTbi H 
cClaBbl ylanatouleca, CMHpeHHe Ke 
H CaMOyKOpeHHe xXpaHaule, MO- 
*"eCM = YMHJICHHe CTMKaTH. ShKe 
cAbluaBlie H OT %KHTHA TBOeTO 
CHM Ke MOyYaloulecH, BOCXBaJH- 
uwia TA cHue: Panyiica, BCA ocTa- 
BHBbIA, Ma Xpucta npwob6pawmewn: 
Panylica, HH4eCO Ke HMeBbIii, a 
BcemMH OONanaewH. Panyiica, B 
pyOume noxoganBbii, 2a BO Onex%K- 
Ay uapcrBus o6neyewnca: Panyii- 
cA, BCAKHH BHA NHUWK Npespesbii, 
Ma paicKHA CNaOCTH HaCbITHUIH- 
ca. Panyiica, oTpeweHHeM 3eMHbIX 
BeueH, HeGecHan cTsKaBbili: Pa- 
mylica, BMeCTO BpeMmeHHbIX 6azar, 
BeYHbIA| YAY4HBbIH. Panyiica, Ha 
3eMJ1H 60 elle XKHBbIH, NOMbICIOM 
TBOHM HelmpecTaHHO Ha HeOecH 
npe6pipan ecu. Panyiica, npespi- 
cnpenaa 60 co3sepuana H co Anre- 
Jbl OOpaulanca = camoOyKOpeHHe 
TBOe COXpaHH ecH. Pasyiica, aKO 
Borom H 4YenOBeKH npocaaBsne- 





MO, HH BO 4TO we Cce6e BMCHHJ 
ecu: Panylica, ako ce6e yHH4H- 
*KHB, ClaBy Be4HyO HaclelOBal 
ecu. Panyiica, MHpa ropHATO dKH- 
Teno: Panyiicn, XpucToB coHa- 
cnennHy4e. Panyiica, Mpenonzo6ne 
oTue [lHMeHe, MOJAHTBEHHHYe O 
aywiax HalliHx. 


Kongak 9 


Bes nombicapt K Bory BO3B0- 
AMTH y4HA ecH, [Ipenonzo6He; TO- 
ro paav HW BONnpowen O6bIB, 4TO 
notpe6Heiwe ecTh KO cnaceHHtoO 
— raaronaTH HAWK MONMaTH? OT- 
Bella eCH, AKO 0608 paBHO J10- 
CTOXBaJbHO, aule bora pau co- 
BepuiaioTcs. MOTULMMCA Ke, H Pla- 
rofaTH pau bora, cue ecTb: ci0- 
so Bowne BosBeumaTH, bora npo- 
ClaBAATH WAH OAWKHATO KO Cia- 
ceHHtO HacTaBAATH: TIOTULHMCA H 
mMom4aTH pan bora, cue ecTb B 
MOJ4aHHH YCT H NOMbICAOB YMOM 
H cepauem sonuatH: TOCMOIM 
MUCYCE XPHCTE, CbIHE BbO- 
*KHA, nomuayi ma rpeunaro, H 
raaromowme H MOJNaUe cnolo- 
6umcan co AHTEJIbI netu: Aanu- 
ayHa. 


WUnoc 9 

Berua Borom ymyApenubii Obit 
ecu, [Ipenono6ne, Bch Hay4an 
xpaMHHy AYXOBHaro %KHTHA Ha OC- 
HOBaHHH CMHPeHHsA CO3HaTH, Be- 
pow, Halexnow Hu A060BHIO yT- 
BepKlaTH NOABHTH MOJHTBHI, 
cie3aMH H BO3JbIXaHMH Ha BbICO- 
TY BO3BOAHTH H, AKO KPpOBOM, 
npenanuem ce6e Bone Tocnonnei 
NOKpbIBaTH. Tem»Ke H HaM CHJY H 
MYAPOCTb K CeMYy CTpOeHHIO CTA- 
“aTH Tocnola yMOAH, OoTYe Halll, 
a CHA MOXBalbl MpHHeceM TH: 
Panyiica, cepaue TBOe BO OOHTeNb 
Jlyxa Cssataro yrorosasbii: Pa- 
Aylica, BCeCOBepweHHOW 1060BHI0 
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Ko Tocnoay ty ykpacuBbik. Pa- 
mylica, HeMpecTaloulHMH NOKaAHHA 
cle3aMHtO OMbIBbIii: Panyiica, 3 
ray6HHbI BO3AbIXaHMH Ty!t0 0OO6.1a- 
royxaBbih. Panyiica, MHOTHMH J0- 
6poneTenbMH Aylly TBOW OO6ora- 
THBbIH: Pagyiica, BCH MmaleBesbi 
cTpacteii BC€KOHe4HbIA HCKOPeHH- 
Bhi. Panyiica, AKO 4HCTbIM Cepd- 
uem Bora 3petuH cno,o6uueca: 
Panyiica, aKO 6e3CTpacTHbIM yYMOM 
Ha BbICOTy BOCNapHa ecu. Panyii- 
ca, AHreH Ha 3€MAH C 4eAOBCKH 
noxKHBbIH: Panyiica, yenopeye Bo- 
*wKHA aHrenbcKH TOMy mMOCAyKH- 
Bobi. Panyiica, BeHUeM CaBbl OT 
Tocnonza yseH4aHHbii: Pazyiica, 
npeacratento ot bora Ham JlaH- 
HbIH. Panyiica, [penono6ne orue 
IlumMeHe, MOJHTBeEHHHYe O AyUAaX 
HalliHXx. 


Kongak 10 
CnaceHus BceM HCKHH, I[Ipeno- 
no6ue, mpecsuTepa frHeBHHBaro 


Bpa3yMH ech. Toh 60 HepageHHe 
HeKHHX HHOKOB BHAA H THEBOM 
Bosropescs, aOve B Co6ope 06- 
pa3 MOHauiecKHH Cc Tex coBje4e. 
Tbl Ke, AKO OTeLL 4YaaM, Tepne- 
HHeM H JH060BHIO HCNpaBAATH 
corpewalmouluaA TOMY NOKasaa eCH, 
BcaA nosBH3an Bory netu: Asan- 
ayHa. 


Wnoc 10 


Llapa He6ecuaro Tocnogza Uncy- 
ca KpOTOCTH Nnospaxkan, 106pom 
310 noGextan ecH, oTYe Halll. 
Crapeu 60 HekHH, ero *%e AyxOB- 
HbIA Yala OcTaBAbUe, TeGe Nocre- 
RoBawia. 3aBHCTbIO yaA3BAReM NO- 
HOWwawue TA. Thi y6o B3eM Aapbi, 
c 6paTHeto npuuien ecu K cTaplly 
cemy 6aarocnosutTuca. He xorTs- 
uy *e TOMY MIpHATH TA, MHOrOe 
BpemsaA mpen ABepbMH TOrO cTOAI 
ecH, 3HOH AHeBHbIA KpOTUe npe- 


Tepnespas. Ene BHaeB cTapell Ha- 
KOHeLL YMHJHCA cepnuem H 2106- 
3aHHe MHpa lage Te6e H OT TOrO 
yaca ObICTb Apyr TBOH HCKPeHHHH. 
Takosyio Ha fHaBOna noédery 
TBOW NpasaHyoule, TeG6e BONHEM: 
Panyiica, KpotKomy Wucycy noa- 
paxasBbih: Panyiica, Toro 6aaro- 
Ratu He3sn06He cTmKaBbih. Pa- 
myiica, 3ema10 60 KPOTKHX Hacle- 
mopan ecu: Panyiica, cepaua 60 
MHOrHX KPOTOCTbIO K ce6e npH- 
BleK ecH. Pamyiica, skKO 1HaBo- 
a0 «63006y He3sn06Hem = no6enHA 
ecu: Panyiica, ako TOrO KOBap- 
CTBO MpOCcTOTOIO ynpasAHHA eCcH. 
Panyiica, He3106HeM TBOHM Bpara 
H Opata o6patuBbii: Panyiica, To- 
ro moKasHHeM XpHCTa BOsBeCeIH- 
BbIi. Pagyiica, akKO MHpOTBOpeH, 
Coin Bown Hapeyenupii: Panyi- 
ca, CMHpeHHs pann Camum Tocno- 
OM BO3BenH4eHHDIN.  Paxyiica, 
AKO Bpara BO3mI0GHA ecu: Panyi- 
ca, He3N06HI0 H 2106BH H Hac Ha- 
yuna ecu. Panyiica, Mpenonob6ue 
oTue I[lHMeHe, MOJHTBEHHHYe O 
mywiax Hauinx. 


Kongak 11 

NMenwi anrenmbcKHX HaClankKia- 
euiHca Ha HeGecex, [penonobne, 
Ha 3emiH 60 He Tpy6ua ecH npen 
co6o0I H MpemMHOoTaA TBOA OTKPO- 
BeHHA B Aylie Taw eCH, HHKOMY 
“xe NOBeaA, HO BCeEM CMHPeHHO 
riarola: a3 OT HH)KHHX eCCMb H 
TOUHIO CTpacTH H HeMOLIH MO 
HcnoBeM: TemkKe HbIHe yoKe He B 
3epuane H fralaHHH, HO Hecpel- 
CTBeHHe 3PHUIKH HeH3peyeHHyto 
caaBy Bout, co Anreabi H CBA- 
TbIMH nox Emy: Aaanayna. 


Wnoc 11 
Cset neGecubii eule Ha 3eMAH 
*“KHBbIH «3peTH cnono6HACA § eCcH, 
IMpenogzo6ne. Maoth 60 TBOoWw no- 
CTOM YTOHYHB H YM TBOH AerOK Ha 
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MOJHTBEHHOe eaHHe COTBOPHB, 
HHOrgma yOO B palCKHX CceNeHHAX 
co AHrejbl H CBATbDIMH Cylila, HHO- 
raa we Ha Toanrode y kpecta Toc- 
nOAHA NAavyula WH MpeyHCcTbiA A3- 
Bbi Ero s063atula, 3pen ecu ce- 
6e B BHAeCHHH. TeM CBETOM 0O3a- 
PpHTHCAH WH HaM HCMpocH, yroxqHHye 
XpHcToB, 2a MpHHecemM TH MOXBa- 
abt cus: Panyiica, TaHH BowkHHXx 
3putemo: Panyiica, CBATBIX KyI- 
HOKHTeMO: Panviica, ymHocepse4- 
HOW MOJHTBOW Tocnoga B cepaue 
TBOeM CTSKaBbii. Pagyiica, Ha 
cpatei Tosrode mbicnenHo Tomy 
npeactossbii: Panyiica, K %KHBO- 
TBOpauemy Ero kpecty AyXOBHO 
npenaasbih. Panyiica, mpeun- 
cTbin Ero s3BbI YMHJbHO 21063a- 
Bbii: Panyiica, 10060Bb 60 Bowusa 
B cepiule TBOe H3NHACH. Pazyiica, 
nevalb 60 3eMHaH aneye OT Te- 
6e oTrnaca: Panyiica, co Wocn- 
thom 60 uw Hukonzumom Tocnogza 
TBOerO MbICAeHHO BO rpoéde nowa- 
ran ecuH. Pagyiica, c MHpOHOCH- 
uamMH 60 Bockpecuiaro § cpetal 
ecu: Panyiica, yme 3psi Bora. Pa- 
Aylica, BO naotu Cepadum. Pa- 
nylica, Ipenonzo6ne otue I[lnme- 
He, MOJHTBeHHHYe O ylliaxX Ha- 
wIHX, 


Kongak 12 

BaaronatHw oT bora nouren- 
HbIH, GOAAMULHA HCUeAATH H eMO- 
HOB NMpOroHATH, CepAua COKPyLeH- 
Ha H CMHpeHHa HHKakOoKe OCTaBHA 
ecu, oT4¥e Haul. Bo oronb 60 BeH4- 
HbIH_ «Cc «CaTaHOlO BBepKeHy O6bITH 
ce6e nocTroiHa BMeHAA ecH. Tem- 
“we H Hac, LOOpOMeTeAW AHWEHHbIX 
H MOJHTBbI He CTAS)KABLUIHX, maye 
“Ke (hapHceA BOSHECALLHXCA TBOeIO 
MOJHTBOWO HCLEH, 2a B COKpyule- 
HHH NOKHBUIe, KYNMHO Cc TO6O1O 
Tocnogzesu noem: AaanaAyHa. 


WUnoc 12 
Mormue TBOe *KHTHeE aHresono- 


no6Hoe, BOCXBalaem TA, IIipeno- 
no6ue oTye [lnmMeHe, AKO B IOHO- 
CTH ObIn ecH O6pa3 XKH3HH IOHO- 
weM, B My)KecTBe — NpaBHJO Be- 
pbl mMyxkem, B cTapocTH — y4H- 
Telb CTapueM, HaM Ke BCeM H BCe- 
ra MOAMTBEHHHK H Mpejctateb. 
Cero paau sBonnem TH: Panyiica, 
H3MJaa pBcem cepauem XpuHcta 
Bo3m06nBbIK: Panyiica, OT WHO- 
ctH Tomy nocayxusblii. Panyiica, 
mo6se panun Ero B MycrTbintoO BCe- 
auBbiiica: Panyiica, Toro pan OT 
MHpa ylanuBbilica. Panylica, Mol- 
yaHHe BO3IOOHBbIH, Aa c Tocno- 
mem sBe4uHo Gecenyewmn: Payyiica, 
NAOTb TBOIO cTpaxy bout npH- 
rBO3AHBbIH a AHaBOJy He Mocry- 
“HWM. Panyiica, Benn mocT Ha 
ce6e BO3IOKHBbIH, Ma eHHaro 
Xpucta Hacnaquuiuca:  Paryiica, 
BCAKHA JAHWeHHA §=6npeTepnesbiil, 
na Xpuctra He AMWIMUWIHCA. Panyi- 
ca, cepfaue TBOe cocyl OnarofaTH 
coTBopHBbii: Panyiica, Hu Tene 
TBOe G6e3scTpacTHem ykKpacuBbiil. 
Panyiica, AvaBoOny nocpamsenne: 
Panyiica, Llepkeu cBxATOH NOxBaJo. 


Panyiica, Mpenono6ne orue Iin- 
MeHe, MOJIHTBEHHH4Ye O jLyLax 
Hallux, 


Kongak 13 


O, [penono6ue u Boronocne 
oTue Haw [lnmeHe. CmuHpeHHem 
BOSHECeHHbIH H UHCTbIM CcepALeM 
Bora 3petnH cnono6nuspiiica. MMpu- 
3pH Ha HaC HeEMOLIHbIX, BO MHO- 
rua corpelieHHs MO BCA AHH BIa- 
atouwwx, H OOronpuHATHbIM XxO/a- 
TaHCTBOM TBOHM, H36aBH Hac OT 
BCAKarO HCKYWCHHA MpOTHBHHKa 
H cTpax Bown Bcenw B cepaua 
Hawa. Jla B gOOponeTenH H BO 
CMHpeHHH NOKHBUe B Belle CeM, H 
OaxKeHHbIA OHbIA XKH3HH CNOM0- 
6uMCA, CO BCEMH CBATbIMH B Ppa- 
MOCTH HeCKOHYaemMeH noroue: Al- 
Anayuva. (Tpywkibl). 
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MoauTBa 


O, AMBHBIK yronzHHye, [[lpeno- 
noone oTue Haul TlHMeHe, HeLOy- 
meeM Mbi, peliHHH, NO joury 
BOCXBaJIHTH TH. Bbil eCH MOHAa- 
xoB oOOpa3, HCueNeHHH NOaTeAb, 
NYCTbIHH XKHTeb, 6e3MOABHA pa- 
4YHTeb, CTpacTteli HCKOPeHHTeb H 
BCHKHA LOOponetenn yunTeap. Ce- 
rO pawH yMHJbHO K Te6e NpHna- 
aeM H CMHPeHHO MpOcHM: OT CO- 
KPOBHUIHHUbI TBOeCA NOMaKAb H 


H KO HCTHHHOMY MNOKasHHW NpH- 
BelH. Tbi BO yMe TBOeM Henpe- 
CTaHHO HM@JI CCH Ha Kpecte pacna- 
Taro 3a Hac Cpina Bowusn. Toro 
claluahwuee HMA BO yMe H cepaue 
HenpecTaHHO HMeTH H HaM, OKasH- 
HbIM, NOmaKib. Jia m060BHW K 
Tomy ropsue HW rpexH Hallin no- 
MbILUIAIOWULe,  CTpalHblii OHbIA 
ReHb CYAHbIH CpeTHTH yrOTOBHM- 
ca 4 B LlapcrBHe HeGecHOoe BHHTH 
c To60r H BCeMH CBATHMH Cr0- 


no6umca cnaaBaute OTua Hu CbiHa 
u Csstaro Jlyxa BO BeKH BeCKOB. 
AMUHHb. 


Hauiemy yOOoKeCTBy: CMHpeHHeM 
TBOHM Halily FOpAbIHIO HH3J10%KH: 
6e3scTpacTHemM — HalliH CTpacTH 
nonain: 6onpcTBOoBaHHemM — yx 
ACHOCTH OT HaC OTKEHH: C1e3HbI- 
MH TOKH — Hallie He4YyBCTBHe Mmpo- 
Oyau: OeHHeM OT HepaweHHA Hac 
BO3CTaBH: MOJHTBAMH — B_ Hac 
NlaMeHb MOJHTBbI BO3)KH: 11060- 
BHIO Hac O6paTonO6HbI COTBOpH: 
nolakib HaM YX KPOTOCTH H 


Tponapb 
Cne3 TBOHX Te4YeHMH B NYCTbI- 
He Oe3nA00HOH BOSMeNaN ecH H 
H3 TyOHHbI BO3SAbIXaHMH BO CTO 
Tpy2OB ynaAOROHOCHA ecH H ObIA 
e€cH CBeTHIbHHK BCeeHHeH, CHAR 
uyecbi, [luMeHe OTYe Halll, MOH 


CMHpeHHA, YX 4HCTOTbI H OAaro- Xpucta Bora cnacruca jAyuiam 
yYeCTHA: OT CTpacTeH Hac CBOOOAH HalllHM. 
L) 

ARTICLES CTATbH 
CJIOBO HA POXKIECTBO TIPECBATbIA 
BOroPOoIHUbI 

IIpasqHuk Poxgzectsa IIpecs. Boropognubt oTHocutca CoB. 


LlepkoBbio K 4HCy BeaHYaHUWIHX XPHCTHAHCKHX Mpa3HHKOB, He- 
CMOTpA Ha TO, 4YTO O HEM HHYerO HemoBecTByeT cB. Epanreaue. Ta- 
KO€ BO3BbILIeHHe erO OODACHAETCA BeIH4HEM CFO HPaBCTBEHHOH HEH, 
KOTOpad 3akOuaeT B Cce6e MbICIb OXPaHeHHH CBATBIX Hava XpH- 
CTHaHCKOH ceMbH. PoxkaeHHe 4eOBeKa B MHP eCTb BaxKHOe COOHI- 
THe B CCMeHHOH XKH3HH, eCTb, T. e€. Mpa302HHK eA, HO Mpa3qHHK 3TOT H 


PaOCTHbIM H FpyCTHbI BMecTe, — paOCTHbIH NOTOMY, 4YTO MOABH- 
Jacb B MHP HOBaA %KH3Hb, — IPYyCTHbIM MOTOMY, 4TO OH HeBOJbHO 
HaBeBaeT BOTIpoc — 4TO TO *KeT ee Ha 3eMJe, — H 4TO OHA CaMa 


AacT AWOAM — palOcTb HAH rope, ZOOpo Huan 3.10? 


Bonpoc 3TOT 2aieKO He Mpa3AHbIii, — Beb KTO He 3HaeT TOFO, 
4UTO MHOrHA eTH, Ha KOTOPbIX POAHTeIH BO3MaratH TaK MHOFO Ha- 
HexKL H PalOBatHCb HX POXKTeCHHIO, MPHHECAH HM OHO rope? 
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Ho Bot -—— OaarociOBeHHoe UTA IIpecsatan Jlepa — pa- 
JLOCTb H€ TOJIbKO CBOHX POAHTeeH, HO WH BCerO XPHCTHAHCKOrO poOda. 


Tne xe XxpaHHTca TaliHa 9TOrO pa3iM4unA? Tlouemy OHH 
eTH palOcTh posNTeteH, APyrHA rope? [lo HaweMy MHeHHH, 
IIpH4HHa 3TOFO KpOeTCA MOUTH BCelleO B CaMOH CeMbe; XOpOlla H 
HPaBCTBeCHHa OHa - XOPOLUH H CH AeTH, Aarxke OTPOKH, Marke FOHOLLIH, 
axe 3pesubie MyxKH. T]ioxa Ona, HeT B HeH AyXa XpucToBa — rope 
en JLETAM, MHOrHA HeECuaCTHA KAYT HX, — TO/JbKO pa3sBe boxue MHJIO- 
cepaHe cnaceT HX OT HPaBCTBeHHOH CMepTH. 

M Kakoe, 3Ha4HT, CUaACTbe IIPOHCXOAHTb H3 TAKOH CeMbH, KO- 
TOPanH ada He TOJbKO 2KH3Hb, HO H TO, YTO BaxKHOe eH, XPHCTHAH- 
ckoe BOocIMTaHHe yun! 

$1 yoke He OHH Pa3 VKa3bIBa.l BAM, UTO TAKOBa HMCHHO CeMbs, 
K KOTOPOH IIPHHaAIeKHTe Bbl, LETH MpaBOClaBHbIX poAbiTereh. UW B 
HacTOsULHH “ac Hallie COBO K BaM O TOM, 4TOODbI Bbl CBATO XPaHHJIH 
HMeCHHO Te Hauada, Te TpaHUMH, KOTOPbIA BaM 3aBelllaHbl Baller 
XPHCTHAHCKOH cembeii. 

Oua lala BaM MHOFO AparoleHHOroO: YHCTOTY CepAlla H Tela, 
HelOcpeLCTBEHHYHO H TOpHAY4yHO Bepy, CMHpeHHe H TOCAVWAHHe, MpaB- 
JAMBOCTb H JOOOBb K JIKOAAM, H BMeCTe C 9THM OHa Jala BCe, 4TO- 
Obl ObITh 4eMOBEKOM; OHA alla BaM KPelIKHA OCHOBbI, Ha KOTOPbIX 
MOXKHO CTPOHTb XPHCTHAHCKYIO X%KH3Hb. HO Ona BMeCTe C TEM 3aBe- 
lala BaM Bce 9TO Gepeyub GOubwe BCeroO. 

IloMHHTe, YTO POANTeEAbCKHA CePAlla, MOKA BbI 31eCb, He- 
CNOKOHHbI; MOMHHTe, YTO HX MbICIb @KEUACHO HECeTCH CHa HHO- 
ra C TOCKOH, HHOrAa WH CO C”le3aMH. 

M Ha CaMOM Jlee-HeT HHYerO yxKaCHee, KaK MOTeEPA CBATHIX 
HAealOB H HaBbIKOB, MpHOOpeTeHHbIX B AOOpoH cempe! 


HM yxacb 9TOT 3aBHCHT HE TOJbKO OT M€P3OCTH IOHOLICCKHX 
laweHHH, HO PlaBHbIM OOPa3s0M OT TOPO, YTO Heb3H yXKe BO3BPAa- 
THTb lIpexKHeH YHCTOTHI H MpexHeH Bepbi. 


A M@XKAY TCM OXPaHATb CBATHIA HaYa/la, BbIHeCCHHbIA| H3 CEMbH, 
LelO He CTOJb yKe TpyLHOe, a TeM GOee HEBO3MOXKHOe, XOTH Obl 
H B HalliM JyKaBble H Ppa3BpallleHHble AHH. JlerkOCTb 3Ta 3aBHCHT 
OT TOrO, 4YTO AAA Hac HET Gomee BLICOKOFO HPaBCTBeHHOTO aBTOPH- 
TeTa, KaK aBTOPHTe€T CEMbH; aBTOPHTeT 3TOT MOTOMY HMCHHO H BBI- 
COK, 4TO OH HPaBCTBeHeH, 4YVKA HeEHCKPeHHOCTH H Ge3cepzeuHs. 

B ceMbe He MOET ObITb JDKH, HeyKeIH OTe OyszeT AraTb 
CbIHY, HAH HaoGopot? B cembe HeT u Ge3cepzeuns, eCTb JIH, KaK 
ropoput Xpuctoc, “MexKAY BaMH TaKOH 4erOBeK, KOTOPbI, Korda 
CbIH TIOMpOCcHT y Hero xJe6a, NOAat Obl emMy KaMeHb (Md. VII, 9)?” 


A TaK Kak BJIMAHHe C€MbH CKa3bIBaeTCH B C€aMOM PaHHeM BO3- 
pacte, TO OHO OcOGeHHO ray6OKO 3anagqaeT B 4YeTOBeNeCKYH AYUIY, 
H 4aCTO HeTOAbKO B YMe, HO HW CepsAlle OCTaeTCH HeH3raqHMbIM, He- 
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CMOTPH HH Ha KaKHA 2XH3SHCHHbIA BUIHAHHS. 


Ho kK 3THM BIHAHHAM BCE 2%Ke HYKHO OTHOCHTbCH OCTOPOXKHO. 
Bor, Hallp., B LWKOJe Bbl CTAaIKHBaeTeCh C CH TPaHUHAMH, KOTOPDIA, 
6e3 COMHEHHA, HMCHOT CBOe BOCIIHTATe.1bHOe 3HAUCHHE, HO KOTOPbIA 
yVxKe 4VKIbI TOH YHCTOTbI, HCKPCHHOCTH H H@2KHOCTH .1KOOBH, KOTO- 
PbIA WaeT Ce€MbA. 


Bnpovem mpaBHbHO BOCIMHTaHHbIH WHOWA H 30eCb MOKET 
HaHTH H3BeCTHbIN XOPOUIHA CTOPOHSI %KH3HH, MOKEeT B CBOeH Aye 
H TIPH MOMOLIH UWIKOJIbI BOCIHTaTb CBATbIA H OarOpOAHbIA UYBCTBA, 
Hanp., 4YBCTBO ApyxKObl. KaxkdOMy WHOWe HeEOOXOZHMO HMETb 
Apy3eH, NOTOMY 4TO B 3ITOT NepHOL BbIpaOaTbIBaeTCA MHPOBO33pe- 
HHe H CKJabiBaeTcA Xapaktep. IIpuxoquTcd NMO3ITOMY Mepe2xXHBaTb 
yac COMHeEHHH, KOeOaHHH, VHbIHHA WH Jake AVUWIeBHbIX MYK. OTCcHda 
ACHO, UTO B 3TO BPCMA HYAKHA APVKEeCKaA MOALeEPAKKa: OTKPOeLIb rope 

CTaHeT Jlerue; VBHIHUIb B APyroM NOATBepxTeHHe CBOHX MBIC eH, 
VKpelnHulbCH B HHX H Ha4HHaelilb BEPHTb B TOPXKeCTBO CBOeH H3.110- 
O6.1eHHOH MeUTHLI, BEPHTb B JHO2eH WH X*KH3Hb HU B TO, 4TO OHa BeJHKHH 
Boxuh gap. He Zapom xe MH NOITHI BOCNeIM ApyKOY u PHAOcoOdhI 
NHCaIH B MOXBaly eA WedblA pascy# LeHHA. 


He gonycKalO H MBICIH, 4YTOObI BbI MOPIH COMHeBaTbCA B 
BO3MOXHOCTH APVKObI Ha WKOAbHOH CKaMbe. Jipyroe e110 B X%KH3- 
HH, KOra Ha NepBbId M1aH BbICTyNaeT GOpbOa 3a “aKOMbIH KYCOK”, 

TaM HeT yKe CBATOH ApvxObl. 

Ho moka BbI elle MOJOAbI, MOKA #2XHTeCHCKHA APA3rH He OB.Ta- 
Hein elle BaweH TyWwon, Bbl MOXKeTe HMeTb Apy3eH H CelaTb 
Bally IIKOJbHYIO X%KH3Hb HaCTOJIbKO MPHATHOH H OwaropoaHOH, Ha- 
CKOAbKO MIpHATHA H OJlaropodHa Apyx6a. 


Ho utTo6bl OHA HMewTa pasyMHOe H HHTepecHoe COsepxKaHHe, 
a OTCHOa H MPOYHbIA OCHOBbI, AIA 3STOTO Oka JOJKHA OLYWECBIATb- 
CA BbICOKOH UerbIO. Bes sTOH UenH Apyx6a OyneT GesconepixKaTerb- 
HOH, HeHHTepecHoH H HeEONTOBeYHON. 


Yro x%*e 3TO 3a Web, OXPaHAOUlah CBATOCTb H MpPOUHOCTb 
APV2#KeECKHX UIKOJIbHbIX OTHOLUCHHH ? 


STO B3aHMHOe TOBAPHLUeCKOe CTpeMJeHHe K HCTHHHOMY 3Ha- 
HH}, K OTbICKaHHHO CMbICJa %KH3HH, HCTHHHbIX MyTeli ef H OXpaHe 
TOrO BeAHKOrO AyWeBHOrO Omara, KOTOPpOe Mada BaM CeMbs, c10- 
BOM, JalbHeliwee pa3BHTHe TOrO, 4TO BbI BbIHeCH H3 OTUberO J0- 
Ma, Mpucnoco6senHe ero K UIKOJbHBIM YCIOBHAM; HO 3/eCb HYKHa 
H UWeHHa He M€4Ta TOAbKO O POAHOH ceMbe, a T.C. BOABOPeHHe ex 
AYXa B WKOJe, NOCTPOeCHHe LWIKOAbHOH X%KH3HH Ha CeMeHHHbIX Ha4alax, 
T.€, Ha HadalaX 4HMCTOTbI CepAlla H Tea, HCKPeCHHOCTH H 2KHBOI, He- 
nocpeACTBeHHOH Bepbl. STO criaqHT HEMOCTATKH BHYTPeHHeH LIKOUb- 
HOH XKH3HH H JaCcT FrapaHTHO MPOTHB YBAe4eHHA ef MAOXHMH TPpa- 
AWUKAMH. Ho Ha 3TOM Ze10 OXpaHbl CeMeHHBIX Ha4ad elle He OKaH- 
4YHBaeTCH; HM FPpO3AT He TOAbKO AVPHbIA UWKOJbHbIe OO6bIUaH, HO 
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T.c. yanua. YcaoBHA Haluero BPeMeHH TaKOBbl, 4TO BbI HE MOXKETE 
%*KUTb TOJAbKO CeMeHHbIMH H LUIKOJbHBIMH TPadHUHAMH: JBHXKeHHA 
O6ULECTBEHHOH X%H3HH BAaCTHO PBYTCA B Bally Ayuly. B oOuectBe 
e€CTb TOKE CBOH TPadHUHH, KOTOPbIA MOUTH BCeEMH 6e3 H3C1eOBaHHA 
H KPHTHKH IIPHHHMAaWTCA; HO K HAM HY2KHO OTHOCHTbCA elle OCTO- 
powxHee, NOTOMY YTO OHH CJOKHAIHCh NOX BUHAHHEM Ppa3Hbix (pak- 
TOPOB, HHOrZa YYKAbIX H XPHCTHAHCTBY, H HAeatlamM Halllero Hapoda. 


Bbl OTHeECHTe€Cb K HHM KPHTHYECKH, Pa3CMOTPHTe HX C TOU- 
KH 3PeCHHA CB. Havad, 3aBelllaHHbIX BaM cembeli, CTporo H3caenyi- 
Te HX H TOAbKO ZO6poe npHHHMaite! 


Beperute TO, YTO Mata BaM XPHCTHAHCKaA CeMbA; GOPHTeChb 3a 
ef CBATbIA Hauvalla C Ppa3BpalllaloOulHMH BJIMAHHAMHM Hallero Beka, H 
B 3TOH Gopb6e MOAHTBEHHO ycTpeMJsiite cBOH YCTBeHHbIA B30p K 
IIpeuynctoh Jlepe, Matepu Bora nauiero, uTtoOnl Ona sBceraa OxpaH- 
AJla YHCTOTY Ballero yMa HM cepa. 


Pextrop CemuHapHn, ApxuMaHiput BuccapHon. 


(ckasannoe 8 CemnnapcKod wepKen 
wa Boavinn 6 1909 r.) 


O 


BOS IIBHXKEHHE CB. XKHB. KPECTA 
rocnolHa 


Bpicokoe H CBALLeHHOe 3Ha4YeHHe Kpecta TocnoaHA felaio B 
ria3aX XpHCTHaH BeHYaliweH CBATbIHeH H CaMOe ApeBo Kpecta To- 
cnoJHA — TOT CaMbId epeBAHHbIH KpecT, Ha KOTOPOM Obl pacnaAT 
Haul CnacuTeab. Ho nepBoHadadbHO 3TOT CBATOH KpecT He Obl COX- 
paHeH XPHCTHaHaMH, He ObI.1 JOCTOAHHEM BeEPYIOULHX B TeEYeHHE LeIbIx 
Tpex cTOJeTHH; He ObIMO axe H3BECTHO TOYHO MECTO, rie 9Ta XPH- 
CTHaHCKas CBATHIHA VKpbiTa. JLOCTOBepHO H3BeCTHO ObIO TObKO TO, 
4YTO TPH Kpecta (CnacuTeaA H ABYX pa360HHHKOB) MOO0%KeHbI HH 3a- 
PpbITbl BOAH3H MeCTa pacnsATHA HW CMepTH CnacHTejn. STO cBATOe Me- 
CTO H3 MaMATH BePYIOWHX H3riaxKeHO ObITb He MOTO. CO BpeMeH 
anOcTOJbCKHX HavaJHCb NaOMHHYeCcTBa B MepycatHM 1A MNOKIOHe- 
HHA CBATbIM MecTaM. Ilo3—aHee — A3bINHHKH, NO CBHAeCTeIbCTBY ApeB- 
HHX HCTOPHKOB, MbITaIHCb CKPbITb H JaxKe OCKBEPHHTb CBATbIC 1A 
XPHCTHaH MeCTa, 3aCbIMad H 3acCTpaHBaA HX HOJIbCKHMH COOpyxke- 
HHAMH. HO 9THM CaMbIM SAB3bINHHKH JOCTHratIH OO6paTHOH wWeIH: 
eaiH H€BO3MOXKHbIM 3a6bITb CBATbIC MeCTa HH BePYIOLIHM, HH 
axe CaMHM A3bINHHKaM! Tak, OaaroroBeiiHO XpaHHMOe B NaMsATH 
BEPYIOULHX H MPOUHO OTMeYeCHHOe A3SbINHHKAaMH, XOTA H OCKBePHeH- 
HOe HMH, CBATOe MecTO cMepTH TocnozHeH OCTaBalOCcb B HeMpHKOC- 
HOBCHHOCTH 2O BpeMeHH Laps KoncTaHTHHa BeauKkoro (nepBasn ueT- 
BepTb [V-ro Beka). B %xH3HH 3TOrTO Wap, KaK H3BeCTHO, 3HaMe- 
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HHe KpecTa HMe.10 Goabuioe 3HaYeHHe H ObIIO BeIHKOH MOMOLILbW, 
H TOJbKO Oaarogdaps emy, cB. KoncTaHTHH OAepxad B 312 roay no- 
6eny Had Bparom. BaarogzapHbii uMnNepaTop, mpencnoaHeHHbI O.1a- 
rOroBeHHbIX 4YBCTB, Pel. He TOJAbKO OTbICKaTb YeCTHOe ApeBo 
Kpecta TocnoaHA H BO3aTb CMY NMOKIOHEHHE, HO H MOCTPOHTb Ha 
CBATOM MecTe xpaM. HMcnoJaHHTeJbHHUWeH OAarouecTHBOrO HaMepeHHA 
HMMepaTopa ABHJaCcb ero MaTb, O1axKeHHaA WapHula Exena, oTaM4aB- 
uiancd OaarouecTHeM H [.laMe€HHOW PeBHOCTbW 0 Bepe XPHCTOBOH. 
Oua oTNpaBHiach B CBATYHO 3eM.1K C Weblo OTbICKaTb H MOCETHTb 
MeCTa, OCBALICHHbI€ PAaBHeEHWHMH COOBITHAMH XKH3HH CracuTeas. 
B Hepycaaume, HcnoOaHeHHaA GAarouecTHBOrO *elaHHA HaHTH MeLle- 
py [Tpo6a TocnoazHA WH YeCTHOe ApeBO KpecTa, OHA PE€BHOCTHO IPHH- 
sJlacb 3a noncKH. B TO Bpems” naTpHapxom B Hepycaaume 6pia Ma- 
KapHit, BCTpeTHBLIHA WapHuly C MOMOGaWULHMH MOYCCTAMH H OKa3aB- 
wHH eH MOMOLIb B eA CBATOM Jere. [locate HacTOATeAbHBIX OMpO- 
COB MeCTHbIX HyeeB, HCCOYYBCTBOBAaBLUHX MOHCKaM, WapHule G6bI0 
VKa3aHO MeCTO, rae Obl HacbillaH OObUIOH XOM H3 3e€MAH, Mycopa 
H KaMHeH, H rae HeEKOrZa PHMCKHH Wapb AApHaH NOcTpoH Kane 
B 4eCTb A3bINeCKOH OGornHH Benepsi. 


Koraa pa3pyuiHan xA3bI4MeCcKHH XpaM, pa36pocatH mycop H 
packonadH 3eM1H, ObI10 OGpeTeHo Mecto [Tpo6a Tocnoana u Boc- 
KpeceHHs, a Takxe JIOGHOe MecTOo MeCcTO pacnaTHA XpHcTa. 
Yyaecnuoe 6aaroyxaHHe yKa3a10 PbIBLUIHM 3eMJI10 H MPHCYTCTBOBaB- 
uiHM 9TH MecTa. BOan3H JIOGHOrO MecTa HallH TPH Kpecta, rBO3 aH 
H TY AOULEUKY, C HAANHCbIO Ha TPeX AZbIKAX, KOTOPan Oblaa npHOuTa 
Hal riaBol pacnatoro Cnacutean. OnHako Tenepb OHa @KaJa OT- 
A€AbHO OT KpecTOB, MOYeMY He ObIO BO3MOXKHO Y3HaTb, Ha KOTOPOM 
H3 Tpex KpecToB Obila pacnat CnacnuTeab. Beanka Obiaa pagoctb na- 
TpHapxa H wWapHubl Exnenpi. Korga OHH yBenerIH CBALLeHHeEHMWHe 
1A XPHCTHAHHHa MeCTa H MpezMeThI! Ho 218 NOAHOTHI 3TOH pamocTH 
He JOCTaBaJlO 3HaHHA, KAaKOMY H3 TPeX KpeCTOB BO3AaTb O.zaroro- 
BeHHOe MOKJOHeCHHe, KaK KpecTy Halwero Cnacuteas. Torga naTpu- 
apx MakapHit npedioxH MpOH3BecTH HCIbITaHHe: Obla NMpoH3He- 
ceHa Ha MeCTO OOpeTeHHA KPeCTOB O2Ha HaXOAHBWAACA MpH CMepTH 
*KCHULHHA; MIPHCYTCTBOBAaBLUIMe C MaTpHapxoM MakapHem Bo r.laBe, 
BO3HECJIH MOJIHTBbI, YTOOKI KpecTt XpucToB Obl yKa3aH 4pe3s ucuese- 
HHe 3TOH XKeHUIHHbI,— HW MOCcwe ¥TOFO CHa4ata ABa Kpecta 6e3 y- 
cnexa ObIIH MpHioOx*KeHbI K GOAAuLeH, H MPH MPHKOCHOBeHHH TDpeTb- 
ero COBepuIHAOCcb HCWeTeHHe OoubHOH. B noanote 6aarorospeiHon 
paOcTH H AYXOBHOrO YMHJeHHA WapHila WH BCe ObIBLIHe C HEH BO3a- 
JJM MOKJOHeEHHeE WH WetOBaHHe KpecTy. A Tak KaK, BCJl@qCTBHe MHO- 
*KeCTBa HapOsa, He BC€ MOFIH MOKAOHHTbCA YeECTHOMY ApeBy KpecTta 
TocnoaHA WH axe He BCe MOrIH BHZeTb ero, TO NaTpHapx Makapni, 
CTaB Ha BbICOKOM ME€CTe, MOAHHMa/I — BO3ABH3aJ CB. KpecT, NOKa3biBas 
ero Hapoay. Hapod nokaanasica Kpecty, Bockinuaa: “Tocnoau nomu- 
ayh”! Orctowa WH NOAy4HA cBoe Ha4atO H Ha3BaHHe Mmpa3QHHK Bos- 
ABHXKeEHHA YeCTHOrO H XKHBOTBOPAUero Kpecta Tocnogna. 
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CBxtaa wapHua Exaena, np MOryLlecTBeHHOM COeHCTBHH CBO- 
ero cbIHa — uapsx KoncTaHTHHa, Ha4ala cTpouHTb B MepycaaHme 
uv no BceH IlesecTHHe XpaMbl Ha MeCTAX, OCBALLCHHbIX COObITHAMH 
H3 2%KH3HH CnacuTeia. HM npexaze Bcero Obl10 MO10#KEHO OCHOBAaHHe 
H lIpHcTyNaeHO K mocTpolke Ha Mecte [po6a Tocnoana u oOpete- 
HHA CB. Kpecta uwepKBH Bockpecenua Tocnoga Hawero Mucyca Xpuc- 
Ta; OCBALLeHHe 3TOH WepKBH Obi0 13 cenTAOpsA 335 r., 9TO COObITHE 
H TNIOHbIHe Mpa3saHyeTCA B 3TOT-2%Ke BeHb BO BCceH I[IpaBoc1aBHOH 
Llepksu. 


Jipespo xpecta TocnoAHA O6bI.0 218 XPHCTHaH BeJIHKOH CBA- 
TbhIHeH HW yKe NMpH CaMOM OOpeTeHHH ero BepyOllne, B OObLIOM KO- 
aMY4eCcTBe HalloJHHBLUHe MepycaiHM, He TOJbKO TropedH #KeaHHeM 
NOKJOHHTbCA @MY, HO, CC.IH BO3MOXKHO H VaCTbCA, MOMVYHTb OT He- 
ro uvacTrHuky. CB. Kupnaa Nepycaaumckuit (IV Bek) cBHeTeIbCTBYeT, 
4TO YXKE B CFO BPEMA MaJICHbKHe YACTH XKHBOTBOPALLErO Kpecta ObIIH 
paciipoctpaHeuHbl No BceH 3eMuJe, a cB. Moan 31aToycT roBOpHT, 4TO 
“MHOrHe, KaK MYKH, TaK H XKeHbI, MOJY4YHB MalylO YaCTHLLY 9TOFO Ape- 
Ba H OO10%KUB ee 30,10TOM, BellalOT Ha CBO ero”. Ho He BCe Kpect- 
Hoe ZepeBo Oblo0 yHeceHO TaKHM OOpa30m Hu3 MepycaaumMa. OcTaToK 
ero Obl 3aK1104eH B CepeOpAHbIN KOBYer H BPyyeH lipescTosTesto Mepu- 
caMMCKOH LlepkKBH C NPHKa3aHHeM XpaHHTb ero AIA PpPAAVULHX M0- 
KOJeHHH. B Hayate VII Beka BO BpeMsA BOHHbI 9TA BeHKaA XPHCTH- 
aHCKan CBATbIHA, Ha BPeMA, MOMada B PYKH NepcoB, B3ABUIHX Mepy- 
camHuM. Ho Tocnodb He NONyCTHA HeBEPHbIM LOMO BlaleTb XPHCTH- 
aHcKOH cBATbIHeH. BusaHTHickHi uMnepatop Upakani oToOpar y 
nepcoB 4ecTHoe ApeBpo Kpecta TocnoaHA uw BHeC ero Ha CBOHX Me- 
4aX B LEPKOBb Ha TO MeCTO, Fe OHO HAXOAH10Cb LO B3ATHHA MepcaMH. 
3aeCb XPHCTHAHCKaA CBATbHIHA OCTaBatacb B NMOCTeAVHULee BPeMA B 
TeYeHHe HECKOJIbKHX BeKOB. JLaibHeiwan-xe CyabOa 4“ecTHOrO ApeBa 
Kpecta TocnoaHA HeH3BeCTHa B TOUHOCTH. BecbMa BepOxATHO, TO, C 
TeYeHHEM BPeMeHH, MOCTeMeHHO YMeCHbIUAaACh B CBOeCM OObeMe BCIeL- 
cTBHe GJlarouecTHBOrO %KeTaHHA PeAHPHO3SHbIX OOHTeTeH H MOHACTHI- 
peH uHMeTb y ceOH 4YaCTHLLY CB. ApeBa OHO COBePUIeHHO ObIIO pa3- 
ApoO1eHO Ha OTebHbIe YaCTHLbI, KOTOPble H VKa3bIBalOT Telepb 
BO MHOrHX XpaMaX H MOHACTHbIPAX. 


Ileppoe npa3aHOBaHHe Bo3sazBHxKeHHA ObILIO MpH CaMOM OOpe- 
TeHHH Kpecta B MepycaaumcKoH LlepxkBu B IV sexe. Bckope 93TOT 
lipa3QHHK Ce1aicA OAHHM H3 CaMbIX TOP2XKeCTBeHHbIX B rosy. Calyx- 
Oa eMY CK1abIBalacb NMOcTeneHHO CTOJ€THAMH, 3BYKH NpHOJHKa- 
fOWLETOCH TOPAKeCTBA HAYHHAWT TeMePb CIbILATbCA B WEPKBH yXKEe B 
cyO6oTy H BOcKpeceHbe neped Bo3aBHxKeHHeM (TOKE HW MOCIe mpa3sy- 
HHKa), KOr2a O HaCTyMawWUleM Mpa3sqHHKe TOBOpAT OCcOG6bIe amoc- 
TOJbCKHe WH CBaHrebCKHe YTeCHHA, HHOPa c OCOObIMH MIPOKHMe€HaMH 
HM alIMyHapHAMH. STO MpeAnpasAHecTBO AAA TeX, KTO He MOKeT 
ObIBaTb Ha OVAHHYHDIX C1yxKOax. Boee nowHaA BCTpeya MpasqHHKa 
ObiBaeT B LeHb NpeAnpasaAnectBa 13 cenTAOps, KOrMa Ha CcyxGe NO- 
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JaraeTcH TpOnmapb, KaHOH H CTHXHPa, MOCBALULEHHbIe HaCTYMarOuleMy 
co6piTtHw. “Beceancb, He6GO, H paayiics, 3eM1c, HOO ABANeTCH Mmpe- 
CBeTAbIN KpecT, OCBAULAIOULHH OTarodaTH Hac, WeTVHOUWIMX ero, Kak 
OCBALLEHHbIe H MPHYHHY OGOx*RKeHHA BCeXx” (pyc. mepeBog I-ro TpomapsA 
I-fi MecHH KaHOHa) — C.IbILIHTCA B WepKBH. “HbIne MOKAIOHHMCA Je- 
*KAauleMY Mpea BCeMH KpecTy TOCNOAHH, CMaCHTebHOMY H HECOKPYLIH- 
MOMY OPyXKHHO, FOTOBOM NOMOLIM HW KpenkOH 3allHTe BepHbIX” I-bIi 
Tponapb 8-i mecHH KaHOHa). TpeneTHO O#*KHAaHHe CAyxObI Bo3zBu- 
*KCHHA C ero HaleBaMH NoOGeAbI, OOAHBaeMOH Ce3aMH, MOAHOHK Cepb- 
e3HOH AyMbI O Gyayulem. “CnacH HbI, Kpecte, CHOW TBOeHW, OCTABH- 
HbI CBETIOCTHHO TBOeH, YeECTHbIN KPeCT, H VKPelH Hbl BO3TBHXKCHHEM 
TBOHM, AKO CBCT HAM JapOBaH eCH HM crlaceHHe AVI HallHx” (M3 CTH- 
XHPbI Ha JHTHH). “Kpecte XpucToB, XpHcTHaH yMOBaHHe, 3a01yAUIKX 
HacTaBHHye, OOypeBaeMbIX MpPHCTAaHHUle, B OpaHex moG6ewa, BCeeH- 
HbIA YTBEPKACHHEe, HEAVKHbIX BPauy, MeEPTBbIX BOCKpeceHHe, MOMHAVH 
Hac” (CTHXHpa nocae eBaHretHA). B KOHUe BCeHOUHOrTO OeHHA, 
KOraa BepyloulHe MOCTAaTOYHO MOAFOTOBHJIHCbh, HacTyMaeT rlaBHbIi 
MOMeHT CJlyKObI Bo3aBHXxKeHHA — 3TO BbICOKOTOPKeCTBEHHbIN H VMH- 
JHT@IbHbIH OOpPAA BbIHOCAa cB. KpecTa H3 alTapx Ha CepeAHHy XpaMa, 
BO3IBHXKeCHHA CFO H MNOKAOHEHHA eMY C LlelOBaHHeM. [loqzroTOBHTeJb- 
HbIM OOpA H3HeECeHHA KpecTa COBepliaeTcA elle MO Hauawa BCeHOLI- 
HOH, KOrda ObiBaeT, H TOXKe C HEKOTOPOW MOJHTBEHHOW TOP KeCT- 
BeHHOCTbIO, epeHeceHHe KpecTa C 2%KePTBeHHHKa Ha_ lpecTou. 
M3nHeceHhe-2Ke KpecTa H3 alTapx COCTOHT B TOM, YTO MOcJe MmpezBa- 
PHTeIbHOrO KaxKJeHHA Kpecta Ha MpecToJe, apxHepeH HIM CBALLLEHHHK, 
B MOJJHOM CBALLCHHOM OO1a4eHHH, Kak IA JHTYPrHH, NO OKOHYAHHH 
C1aBOCIOBHA BbIHOCHT KpecT c 611020M Ha FromoBe B MpexuiecTBHH 
CBCTHJbHHKOB 4pe3 CeBePpHble ABepH alTapA mpew wapcKne BparTa, 
BO3riauaa TaM: “IIpemyapocTb, npocTH” Hu, NpH TpoekpaTHOM TIeHHH 
Tponapxv Mpa3saqHHKa, HeCeT KpecT Ha CepeAHHY XpaMa, MOJaraeT Ha 
aHaloe H KalHT ero. OOpxA 3TOT 3HAMeHYET LUeCTBHE Ha KPeCTHYIO 
cmMepTb CracuHTedA, MOYeMY H HCXO*KAeHHE C KpecTa — B BOCTIeMH- 
HaHHe VHHUWKeHHA CnacHTelA — COBepuiaeTCA 4pe3 CeBePHble ABepH 
aTapsA (KaK CaMble HH3UIHe). Bo3sraac CBAL.CHHHKa HamOMHHaeT MO.I- 
ALLHMCAH O TOM, YTO pe HHMH COBEPLiiaeTCA TAHHCTBEHHOe AelHcTBHe, 
B KOTOPOM 3ak.1104aeTCA ray6ouahuini cmbica (“mpemMyzpoct” ), 4 npH- 
rilauiaeT BbIPasHTb OGAaroroBeHHe K 3YTOMY AeHCTBHIO MPAMbIM CTO- 
AHHeEM H IIPHHATb ero B MpocToTe Ayuin (“mpoctH”). He MoxerT He Ha- 
NOMHHTb HaM 9TOT OOPAL TakxKe OOpeTeHHe 4eCTHOrO KpecTa B HeL- 
pax 3e€MJH H H3HeCeHHe ero OTTYa. 3aTem caenyeT OO6psa BO3ZBH- 
*KCHHA KpecTa @KeEFOAHO HaMOMHHalOUlHH BO3ABHXKeHHE Kpecta, Cco- 
BepweHHoOe MO ero OOpeteHHH. OGpxAd 3TOT COCTOHT B TOM, 4TO ap- 
xHepeH HIM CBALLLCHHHK, Ce@1aB TPH 3@€MHbIX MOKIOHA Mped cB. KpectT- 
OM H B3HB ero C aHalOnA, OCCEHHET HM TPHXKbI HaPOA, NOTOM, AepxKa 
ero Ha FOJOBe, HAKIOHAeCTCA 2O 3€MAH H, MOAHABLUIHCb, CHOBa OCce- 
HAeT KpecTOM. STO OCeHeHHe KpeCTOM H BO3JBHXKeHHE ero COBep- 
ulaeTCA Mocaze MPOH3SHECeHHA MPOWeHHA H3 CKTCHHH MPH CTOKPaT- 
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HOM TeHHH “Tocnoav, NOMHAVA”, H NOBTOPHeTCH MATb pas BO BCe 
CTOPOHbI: Ha BOCTOK, 3amad, Wr, CeBep H ONATb BOCTOK, TakoH Nop- 
ALOK CTpaH BbIOpaH, 4TOObI CocTaBHTb H3 Hero Kpect. Ha BOCTOK 
melaeTCH BO3ABHXKeEHHE JBaxkKAbI B BUHAY OcOGoro AOCTOHHCTBa 3TOH 
cTpanbil. O6paa, OYeBHAHO, HMeeT LleAbIO BOSOYAHTb B Hac TaKOe-2%Ke 
4YYBCTBO COKPyUeHHA O rpexaX HalHX, BO3HeECWWHX CmacuTeA Ha 
KpecT, KaKOe€ NOUYVBCTBOBAAH OYeBHALbI NepBOro BO3SABHXKeEHHA Kpecta, 
Ip BHe ero B YMHJeCHHH BOCKAMWaBUIKe “TocnoyAn, nomMHayi”. Tloc- 
J@ BO3ABHXKCHHA COBepuiaeTCAH TporaTeibHbIh OOpA MOKOHeHHA 
KpecTy HW lesoBaHHsa ero. Ilo 5-M BO3ABHXxKeHHH Kpecta MoeTCA KOH- 
Mak pa3AHHKa, lpeABapAeMbIH MaJIbIM CJaBOCJIOBHeM, a BO3BHraB- 
WHH KPeCT CBALLLCHHOCYKUTCb MOJaraeT ero Ha aHaOH WH MoeT mped 
HHM TPWOKAbI KpaTKHii Tponapb: “Kpecty TBoemy nokjoHnsemca, Buta- 
AbIKO”, B KOTOPOM MpOCaBAAeTCH CTOJbKO-2%Ke KpeCT, CKObKO H 
BOCKpeceHHe, Kak CjlaBHOe 3aBepuieHHe pacnsTHA, Web ero. ITIpx 
NeHHH 3TOTO TpOonaps COBeplaeTCA TPpOeKpaTHOe MOKIOHEHHeE Kpe- 
CTY H WeTOBAHHe erO CBALLCHHOCAYKUTeEIAMH; MOCIe€ HHX LUWeJVIOT 
KpecT Apyrue MOWIALLHeCA TIPH MeHHH OCOGbIX cTHXHp. I]lOKOHeHHeM 
KpecTy H WesOBaHHeM ero BbIpaxkaetTca, BMecTe C OarOapHOCTbIO 
CnacutTew 3a coBepuieHHoe Mm Halle ucKyueHHe, OTarocoBeHHe 
H JKOG6OBb K CaMOMY OPyAHIO 9TOFO HCKYIWMeHHA. 


Kpome raaBHOH OCOOeHHOCTH — BbIHOCa H BO3ABHXKCHHA Kpe- 
cTa, Mpa3QHHK HMeeT elle HEKOTOPbIe OCOGeHHOCTH B cBOeM Goro- 
CJIyKeHHH. Tak, mocie 4TeHHA eBaHresHA NMoeTca “BockpeceHHe 
XpHcTOBO BHAeBUIHe”, Ha JAHTYPrHH TPHCBATOe 3aMeHAeTCA Tporta- 
pem “Kpecry TBoemy nokwoHsemcs, Baaapiko”. B npa3qHuK Bos- 
JBHXKeHHA nmowaraetca moct. [loct B eHb, MOCBALLCHHbIH, XOTA HU 
KOCBeCHHO, BOCIIOMHHaHHIO CTpawaHHi XpuHcTOBbIX, MOHATeH. Ho Tak 
Kak BCA CilyxKOa Npa3sqHHKa HMeeT GOwlee panocTuH B ceOe, 4eM CKOp- 
Ou, TO H NOCT B ITOT AeHb He CTPOrHit. 


SBYKH Npa3qHHKa Bo3zBHxKeHHA pa3sqawTcA B UepKBH 0 
21 centa6px. ITO — AHH NOMpasaHecTBa, AHH MpoulaHHA c Mmpa3l- 
HHKOM, HH HallleroO CTPeMJe@HHA KaK. MOXKHO T10JHee AYXOBHO HM 
HallutatTbcsn. “YMepTBHUIH CTpacTH MOTH WH AyXa, NocTapaemcs, 60- 
rOMbICJIALLHH, BO3ABHXKCHHEM KPeCTa BO3BbICHTbCH OT 3@MHOFO B He- 
OecHoe 2KHINLULe, CpacnaBuinch Xpucty — Baazpike” NOWwT Bepy- 
roulwe Ha yTpeHH 19 cenTAHOps. 21 centa6px — OTAaHHe Npa3qHH- 
Ka, CYKHTCH BCA ClyxKOa mpa3sqHHKa HW LlepKoBb paccTaetca Cc HHM 
ho caenyioulero roga. IIpa3qHHkK Bo3aBHxKeHHA 4eCTHOTO HW X%KHBO- 
ToTBOpauero Kpecra TocnoaH”A ywiew, HO KpecT Cc HaMH OCcTaJICH 
@KCJHEBHO Ha MOJIMTBCHHOM [pa3HHKe HaM [pedaraetca B Bece- 
JHMM PlarolaTb: 


“Panyiica, nmpevecTHbid H X*XHBOTBOpALHH Kpecte Tocnozenb, 
noroHal Gecbl cH101 Ha Te6e pacnatoro Tocnogza Hawero Mucyca 
Xpucta, BO al culeqwiero H NoNpaBulero CHAY HaBOJa, WH Zapo- 
BaBluiero HaM Te6s, KpecT CBOH 4YeCTHbIM, Ha NPOrHaHHe BCAKOrO 
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cynoctata. O npeuecTHblii wu x*xHBOTBOpAWLHH Kpecte Tocnozeub! 
Ilomoraii mu co cBatorw Tocnoxerw Jlepow boropoznuew, u co 
BC€MH CBATbIMH BO BeKH”. AMHHb. 

HOH. 


LO 
OB H3YUYEHHH CBAWLEHHOTO MHCAHHA 


H3yuatb IIncanve, 3TO Be.IHKOe€ WEPKOBHOe COKPOBHILe, ITOT 
HCTOYHHK BObI X2KHBOH 1A BepyrolleH MyUIH, — KOHeY4HO, Our 
lpaBOclaBHOrO XpHcTHaHHHa. TlocteneHHO, HO MOCTOAHHO H Moc.le- 
OBATeJIbHO MYCTb KaxKAbIN 4unTaeT BuOanw.A Halla OnOJelcKan Ha- 
VKa O.DKHa TMOMO4b ypa3yYMeHHWO CBATBIX caoB [lncaHHa. H3yue- 
HHe, H3cieqOBaHHe []HcaHHA — Hale OOulee el0. 


He 6yaeM roOBOPHTb O BEAHKOM 3Ha4eHHH H3y4eHHA CBALILeH- 
Horo TIncanua. Het nyKbl pas bxacHATb, 3a4€M HAM IIPHHHKAaTb K 
H3c1eq0BaHHiO Hosoro 3asBeta. CkaxKeM TOJIbKO, 4YTO MO HallleMy 
rayOokKoMy yOex2eHHIO ycepAHO H TLLaTebHO H3yY"aTb Betxul 3a- 
BeT VY HaC JOJDKHbI ObITb OCOObIA, HHTHMHbIA NOGyxKeHHA. Mobi, xpH- 
cTHaHe, Hospih M3panib, Ha NYTH AHYHOH 2XH3HH CBOeH MepexHBaeM 
Te 2#Ke COCTOAHHHA, Te %#%e UYYBCTBOBaHHA, YTO H ApeBHHH M3panup. 
HaM, YBbIl, OYCHb XOPOLUIO, ONbITHO 3HAKOMO AVXOBHOe COCTOSHHe 
BETXO3aBeETHOrO YeOBeKa, MOXKET ObITb, GOee, 4YEM HOBO3ABETHOrO. 
CBATbI€ OTIbI-MOJBHXKHHKH, Be.IHKHe BbIPa3HTeIH BO3ZbIXAHHH rpe- 
XOBHOrO H KalOllerocad 4eloBeyecTBa, OCOGeHHO YacTO OOpallawrTca 
K BeTxo3aBeTHomy IlncaHHtO H H3 Hero NoYvepNatwoT OOHIbHO H O6- 
pa3bl H MbIC.IH B CBOH MHCaHHsA... 


tak, O6yaem u3cieqoBaTb [IncaHHe. ?KH3Hb CTaBHT HallleMy 
H3V4eHHW BHOAWH pa3sHbiA WeIH, pa3sHbIA 3aqauH. CmeunaJbHo-ano- 
JOPHETHYeCKHA WOH 3aCTABAAHT CVKHTeeH OHOAeHCKOH HayKH ObITb 
Bcerya Ha CTpawke bu6ann. Bocnoab3yemMca 39THM BOCHHbIM CpaB- 
HeHHeM B BHAy yoOcTBa ero (1A Hallie XapakTepHcTHKH. LlepKoBb 
BOHHCTBYeT, H MbI BCera JOJOKHbI ObITh Ha MOAOXKeHHH BOHHEI. Ha 
Hac HallalarwoT, y Hac XOTAT OTHATb [IncaHHe, Halle Ge3sueHHoe co- 
KPOBHUle, — Tak O6yJeM 3alllHllaTbcA. OTpHuaTetbHat KPHTHKa BCA- 
KHX NOWHOOB, ITO NOpOxAeHHe 3aMaqHOroO pallHOHaIH3Ma, BOOpy- 
%K€HA OTTOYCHHLIM XOJIOXHBIM OPyXKHeM, H HeA OTHYHbI MOpOXx Hu 
CHIbHaH apTHepHA: MOXO 3akyMaH H ocyulecTBasetTcH. XOTAT 
BbIPbIBAaTb H3 []ncaHHA OyKBbI WH WeAbIA CTPOKH, HHOra mpeqarasa 
3aMCHHTb HX APYFHMH, XOTAT MepecTaBHTb CTHXH H LeJIbIA PaaBbl C 
MeCTa Ha M€CTO, XOTAT OTOPBAaTb FO.1OBy OT TYAOBHLLAa aBTOpa CBA- 
Ul@HHOH KHHIH OT CaMOH KHHIH, MIPH3HaWT KHHIH HeMOJAHHHBIMH, 
NpHHalexKaulHMH MO3THeEHWIeMyY BPpeMeHH, B OHOH CBALLCHHOM KHH- 
re BHAAT He OHO Wee, a COCAHHEHHeE Pa3HOBPeMeHHBIX (pparMeH- 
TOB. XoTAT OOpaTHTb IIncaHHe H3 XHBOTO OpraHHyeckoro wezOorO B 
MepTBbIH Tpyn. []ncaHHe OODABAAIOT SKCTEPPHTOPHaJbHbIM, OGUIMM 
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B.laeHHeM, BCHKHH MOxKeT OyaTO Obl NMpHKacaTbCAH K HEMY H Je- 
JlaTb, 4TO XOUeT. 3aHBHM B OTBET Ha 9TH MIPHTA3SAHHA Halll CBALLCH- 
HbIA HCKIHKOUMTeAbHbIA MpaBa Ha CBAueHHOe []McaHHe, TBEPAO ycTa- 
HOBMM, 4YTO OHO MPHHadwexKHT TOAbKO LhepkBH, 4YTO KHHTH CBALLCH- 
HbIAl He OObIKHOBCHHbIA MPOH3BeTeHHA B OOWLEMHPOBOH AHTepa- 
Type, a HCKJIONHTeIbHbIA MO XapakTepy OOrOBHYWIeHHbIA MHCaHHA, 
TBOPeHHA HallHcaHHbin TpocTHw Jlyxa. IIpaBo H OOA3aHHOCTb xpa- 
HHTb HX, MIPHKaCaTbCA K HHM, MOJIb3OBaTbCA HMH, I1IOLOTBOPHO H3yY- 
yan HX HW Pa3BHBaA NMHTaOULeecA HMH LWepKOBHOe OOrocoBHe, MpH- 
HaJJ@2KHAT TOAbKO HaM, 4leHaM LlepKBH. TO.1bKO MbI MO2KEM He BCye 
u3v4aTb IlncaHHe, ——- APyrHM OHO He MIpHHeceT NOMb3bI. OTC a ACHO, 
4YTO Ha HaC J@KAT MOA NOCTOAHHOH yCHeHHOH HW TULaTeAbHOH pa- 
OoTbl Had TlncaHnem. — BoT cepbe3HbIAd H TPYAHbIA 3a2a4H BOHH- 
cTByIOUleH OnNOeHCKOH HayKH: Ha Hac HallaawT, — MblI OJDKHbI 3a- 
ULHUaTbCAH YeCTHO H MY2KCCTBEHHO. 


Ho speab y LlepkBu — He OHH TOAbKO BparH, a eCTb V Hex 
H MHOrHe CbIHbI. M neped calyxKuTeeM OHOTeHCKOH HayKH BbICTYyMAa- 
10T BO BC€M BeJIHYHH CBOeM HHbIA ef 3aa4H, Gosee cepbe3HbIA, Gotee 
KPYNHbIA BHYTPeHHHA, a He BHELIHHA, MOJOXKHTeIbHbIA, a He allo- 
soreTHyuecKHsA. Mbi He JOJDKHbI TObKO OOPOTbCA, — MbI JOJDKHbI 
CO3HZaTb, HE Pa3spyllaTb, a CTPOHTb. K coxwateHHW, SoeBbinA 3aqauH 
Ou61eHCKOH HaYKH 3aCIOHHAH COOOKW OT MHOFHX IIPAMbIA HW HeMO- 
CPpeACTBeHHbIA WeIH H3y"eHHA BowkecTBeHHbIxX []lncaHui. 3Hanue [In- 
CaHHsl Y HaC KaK-TO HeBOJIbHO, HO BCe *e MpeHeOperaetca!). Tpex 
(yMaeM, HeBOJIbHbIH) Hawieh OnOTeHCKOH HayKH ex mepHdepHu- 
HOCTb. OueHb OCTPOYMHO MOAMe4eHO, YTO MpeAcTaBuTeIH OnO1eH- 
CKOH HaVKH H3V4alOT B COBePLUeHCTBeE TObKO KOpewokK Bu6ann, a 
caMOH Bu6.nH B CyulecTBe eA TaK H He 3HalOT. Hao u3yyaTb conep- 
*aHHe Bu6.HH, eA HCH, MPOHHKHOBCHHEM B CMbIC.I HX HCKaTb OCHO- 
BaHHH HW TBEPAbIX KAMHEH 1A NOCTPOCHHA M.IOLOTBOPHOH HW WeHTPadJb- 
HOH OnOnehcKOH HayKH — OnO6aehcKOorO Ooroci0BHA. 


Ho Aaa ucnexa B HeHHO-O0rociOBCKOM H3y4eHHH CBALILeH- 
Horo []ncaHHA MpaBOCaBHOMY H3CeOBaTerH BuOaHH HeEOOXOHMO 
Hu3yuaTb Ee, »xuBA Ew, nepexusBan Ee. Onno pedbekcuu, O2HOrO 
yMa, aHTHHOMHYHOrO yMy TocnoaHw (Mc. 40,13; Pum. 11, 33—34), 
eule Mao. TlorpyxeHHe B cTHXHH boxectBeHHoro [IIncaHua Tpeby- 
eT ocoOoro HacTpoeHusA. TeM-TO H 2OJDKHO OTMe4AaTbCA Halle, Wep- 
KOBHOe H3yyeHHe I]HcaHHA OT PbIMO-KaTO.IH4eCKOrO, MpOTecTaHTCKOrO 
HW APyrHX NOJOOHbIX—BHEe-LEPKOBHbIX H3V4eHHH T]lHcaHHsA, 4YTO OT Hac 
Tpe6yetca mpw Ero ureHHH H H3Y4eHHH TPe3BeHHOCTb yMa H CMHpe- 
HHe cepa, H B 9TOM-TO 3akIOUaeTCH CeKpeT TeHCTBHTeAbHOrO, a 
He mepHdepuyeckoro H3y4eHHA TIncaHHsA. Bot 3HaMeHaTeJIbHbIH O6- 
pasel, TOrO, YTO MOACKa3bIBaeT TOMOC cepAua Ayule Henpeny6ex2eH- 
HOH, Maxke He WePKOBHOH, nO OTHOWeHHIO K BuOOH: 


> 


1) Cp. rBopenua cp. Hoanna 3aatoycra, tom 3, erp. 181. 
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“BaaxkeH, KTO AHBHbIA CTpaHHUbl mpoderasx 
CBAULeHHOH KHHPH, AVX H CMbICA HX pa3syMe.t, 
Mo.wutTBy 4HCTYHO Mped Hew NOBTOPAA, 
Besmoasctsya, pea Hel OnaroroBe.”. 


Sto ropoput Balipox, KoTOporo TPpyAHO yiipeKaTb B aCKeTH- 
YeCKHX TeCHJCHUHAX H KOTOPOrFO HeJb3A Ha3BaTb OCOOeHHO PpeHrH- 
O3HbIM, HO OH 06.1ala.1 PeHHa.IbHOHO FO.1OBOW H BeIHKHM Cepauem. MbI 
He MOKEM G6€3MO.IBCTBOBAaTb, a O.DKHbI TOBOPHTb, H3y4asi CBALILCH- 
HbI| KHHTH, pa3syMeBaA HX AVX H CMBICA, Mbl JOJKHbI XpaHHTb MO- 
JIMTBeHHOe, OlaroroBetHoe HacTpoeHHe. [lcatMonmeBell TaK HMCHHO 
Hw u3y¥ar CaoBo Bowne u, ceOA ycTpoAA K JOCTOHHOMY BOCIIPHATHIO 
Ero, OUHULaICA H COBEPUICHCTBOBaJICA B TO Ke BPCMA H3Y4CHHEM ePo. 


“3akou Tocnogza COBepuieH, YKpelineT yuly; 
OrkpoBeHHe TocnoaHe BepHO, YMYApHeT MpOcTbIX; 
Tlopetenun TocnoaHH MpaBeZHbl, BeceAT cepzue, 
3anopeab Tocnoyza cpetaa, nmpocsBeujaet o4n” (IIc. 18, 
8—9; cp. 118, 130). 


Icaimonepel ycwaxkdaetca CaoBpom Boxuum (IIc. 118, 103), 
C JKGOBHIO MOCTOAHHO pa3MbIllliseT O 3aKOHe TocnoaHem (ct. 97, 
140): OH 3HaeT QuBHYyW (cT. 121), BeuHyO CHAY OTKpoBeHHA boxe- 
cTBeHHOrO (cT.111), KoTOpoe ecTb MpaBa H COBePpLeHHaAd HCTHHAa 
(ct. 138,144). — H3y4an BoxectBenubia [lncanua, 6Gyaem cTapaTbca 
npexaze Bcero 06 HcnpaB.leHHH yMa CBOeroO, YTOOHI OH CTONI (TPpesBeH- 
HO) CBOOOAHO OT BCAKHX BieyaTJeHHH OTBHe B ce6e. Ha u3yyenne IIn- 


CaHHA, Ha 3aHATHA HM HY2KHO CMOTPeTb Kak Ha MO.IHMTBY, — mpexze 
Bcero, KaK Ha Pe@IHrHO3HOe, a 3aTeM yoKE H V4eHOR Aet02). IMucanne 
cleqyeT H3y4aTb TAKHM HMCHHO OOpa30M cTapascb YrOTOBaTb 10- 


CTOHHbIM OOpa30M cBOe HaCTpOeHHe MOTOMY, YTO Ayia, MO HeO%*K- 
HOMV CJIOBY OJHOrO CB. OTIa, BHAHT HCTHHY Bown MO CH.1e X%KH3- 
HH °), 

Ho, ObITb MOXKET, HAM 3aXOTAT BO3Pa3HTb: 3HA4HT, BbI Mpo- 
nopeayetTe He VYeHOR, a ackeTHYeCKOe H3CeqOBaHHe []lucaHHs H Ha- 
VKY COBC€M XOTHTe€ 3aMCHHTb O.1arOueCTHBbIM VIIpaxKHeHHeM B CJIOBe 
BoxwnemM? OTspeyaeM: HET, XOTA C TBEPAOCTbHO CKaxKeM, 4TO eCIH Obi 
OaaroroBeHHoe H3y4eHHe BHYTPeHHero cOsepxaHHA TIncannit G6p110 
HECOBMeCTHMO C HaY4HbIM H3CeOBaHHeM HX, TO Mbl, KOHC4HO, Mmpel- 
noun Obl nepBoe nocaeqHemy. Ho Zem0 BOBCe He TaK OGCTOHT: 4TO- 
Obl ObITb YUeHbIM, BOBCe He OOA3ATeEIbHO ObITb HeMpaBOCAAaBHbIM, 
HeLePKOBHbIM. 

YueHan paspaOotKa Haxosauleroca B Bu6ann MatTepHada He- 
o6xofauMa. TulaTeibHbIii BHYTPeHHHA HW BHEWIHHH aHatH3 TeKcTa — 
BOT IIVYTb y4eHOrO H3CIeqOBaHHA mpewMeta. Ilytb kK CBALLLCHHbIM 
MbICIAM BHOIHH @XKUT Upe3 CBALLCHHbIA C0Ba ex. C 4ero HYKHO Ha- 
4YHHaTb HCTOJKOBaHHe CBALLCHHOrO TeKcTa? HenpeMeHHO C_ BbIACHe- 


2) Cp. mpen. Cumeona Hosoro borocaosa taopenus, vr. 1, erp. 85. 
3) Ip. Heaaka Cupuannna caoso 30; tRopenua, erp. 313. 
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HHA 3HA4eHHA BbIPAxKeHHH HW COB, TAM HAXOAAULHXCA. XOPOUIO, CCH 
KTO MO2XKeT H3yy"aTb Betxuii 3aBeT no eBpelickomy TekcTy, a Hosblii 
mo-rpeueckomy. KtTo He 3HaeT, ¥TO LIIMa1ep Halp. B pycckOM nepe- 
pome — He TO, 4UTO HacTOAWIHH Lnasep — B HeMeLLKOM MOJIHHHOM 
Tekcte, uto Ulekcnupa Hao YHTaTb B AaHPIHHCKOM MOJIMHHHKe, YTO- 
Obl BNOIHe BOCNPHHATH ero, UTOObI HacsaxKAaTbCA ero KpacoTaMH? 
Tak *e H Bu6sanw, croBpeca boxunH, XOPpOWO Obl YHTaTb Ha TOM 
A3bIKe, Ha KaKOM TO yCMOTpeHH!WO box, OHH HaMHCaHbl, MpeaHbl 
uo0i98M. Ilyctb xe MpaBOCaBHble XPHCTHaHe, He 3HaOlLHe OPHrH- 
HaJIbHOrO, Me€pBOHaYaIbHOrO A3bIKa CBATOH bBuO.HH, He PHYWAaWTCA 
Te€MH CJYKUTeEIAMH OHOAeHCKOH HAaYKH, KOTOPble TULATeCAbHO H ycep- 
HO paOotawT, H3y4ad NOAIHHHbI TekcT CB. [lncaHHaA H ero ApeB- 
HeHwWHe NMepeBObI 4), H K HHM, K HX H3bICKAHHAM, HallpaBJICHHbIM K 
H3’bsCHeHHIO T]vcaHHA, MycTb OTHOCATCA c MoBepHemM. Hao Ham 
BC€MH CHJaMH, boroM HaM JaHHbIMH, CTapaTbCsA ypa3yMeTb MO Mepe 
BO3MOXKHOCTH, YTO TOBOPHT HaM IlucaHHe, rae HET HHYerO JHUIHerO H 
6e3 We CKa3aHHOroO >), HET HHYerO HeBaxKHOrO, XOTA ObI TO Obia 
OHA HOTA (CaMaxH MadaA GyKBa), OAHA 4YepTa®). Beab, B boxecTBeH- 
HOM [INcaHHH HHYero He CKa3aHO MpocTo H HaMmpacHo, HO H He3HauH- 
T@IbHOe COBO 3aKIIOUaeT B CeGe CKPbITOe COKpOBHule 7). Hao, TuLa- 
T@JIbHO HCTOJIKOBbIBad BCe, He MpoOMmycKaTb 6€3 BHHMAaHHA H KpaTKO- 
ro H3pe4eHHs, Wake H OAHOFO caora. ITO — He MpocThIA CaOBa, HO 
c1oBa Jlyxa CBATOrO; NOTOMY MOXKHO HaliTH BeIHKOe COKPOBHLIe H 
B OAHOM core’), Heab3a NOSTOMY TIPH HCTOJAKOBaHHH OCTABJATb 
6e3 BHHMaHHA HH OAHOTO COBa, HH OHO 4YepPTbI BO BCeM, 4TO 3a- 
KuO4“aeTCH B CBALLCHHOM [TucaHHH °). 


Eue OHH, CMYUalOUlMH MHOPHX, BOMpOc; a KaK OTHOCHTb- 
Ci K TaK Ha3bIBaeMOH AHTepaType B OOJacTH GHOMelicKOoli HayKH? 
Hau OTBeT Ha 3TOT BONIpoc TakoB. Ec.iH 20 Bac 3aHHMaJHCcb mpes- 
MeTOM, Bac HHTePeCYIOLHM, APyrHe H3C1eLOBaTeH, TO Bale mpaBo 
H axe Balla IpaMasd OOA3ZaHHOCTb ObITb 3HAKOMbIMH C TEM, 4TO OHH 
clean JIA ero paspeuienHsA. Yxe HeMalo GyseT, CCIM OHH H OKa- 


4) HeodxoauMocth Jad BeTXO3aBeTHOre TeKcTa MpHBAeKATh KpoMe eBpelickoro MoaunHMKa 
H ApeBueiimMe Nepeworbl Gyxer AcHa M3 Tore, YTO XpaHUTeaN eBpeiickoro TeKeTa, Ip BCeM 
yBaxkeHuH CBoOeM K HeMY, He OcTaBHaN ero HeTponyTbiM. Tak raacHbie 3HakH, MoxcTaB- 
JeHHble MacopeTaMH, IIpHHalaemkaT cpaBHUTe’bHO NO3,HeMy BpeMeHH — ok. 6 Beka 10 
P.X., B HekOTOpbIX MecTaX H3MeHeHO YTeHHe ACHLIX MeccHaHcKHXx MecT. IIpH Beem ToM 
pykonucHoe Mpeqanne eBpeiickoro TekcTa uMeeTea (coxpannaoch) He panee 9—10 B. 
no P.X. Mealy rem coxpannanch MHOrHe TepeBogbl, ocobeHHO Tak Ha3bIB. MepeBoy 
70-1H, 3acBHJeTeaAbeTBOBaHHbie ApesuumMn pykonueamn (Cun., Bar., Adekc. Koxench me- 
pesoa 70-rn — 3-ro, 4-ro Bexos no P.X., mepeBoxbt cxedannble B 6oaee ApeBuee 
Bpema (nepesox 70-rn, Hanp., 10 P.X.), ¢ 6oaee Oanskoro K TepBoHayaabHoMy opuru- 
Hadbuore rekera. Ilpu pa3sHoraacnsax ¢ COBpeMeHHHIM eBpelicKUM UTeEHHeM MacopeTcKoil 
Huda vakue NepeBorbl sacayaRUBawWT ocoboro BHUMAHMA MH Jake Mpeqmourenna Bo 
MHOPHX CayuasX, 

5) Taopenna Saaroyera, t. 9, erp. 842. 

6) Teopenua Saaroyera, tT. 3, erp. 181. 

7) Taopenua Saaroyera, t. 4, erp. 77. 

8) Tsopenua Saareyera, tr. 4, erp. 118. 

9) Taopenua Saaroyera, 7. 4, erp. 462. 
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%KYTCA OTPHUATeIbHbIMH MIPHMepaMH, eCIH O3HAKOMJeHHe C HHMH 
BaM MOKaKeT, KAKHM OOpa30M He C.leqyeT TOAKOBaTb H MNOHHMAaTb 
Ilucanne; a, MOxeT ObITb TPYAbI MpeAWIECTBEHHHKOB MOACKaxKYT 
BaM 4YTO-HOO MO1O%KHTeIbHOe H, BO3MOXKHO, BeCbMa MHOrOe. Hyx- 
HO IIPH3HaTb, 4YTO Ha YYCHOM, XOTA H epeTH4eCKOM, Saltaze, ChetaHO 
B OOwacTH Ou6aelcKOH HayKH MHOrO H CelaHO WOOpocoBecTHO. 
Baio 6br mpeayGexeHHeM, MpOTHBHbIM HCTHHE H HallpacHbIM, Ay- 
MaTb, UTO 3aMaHbIMH H3C1eOBaTeIAMH, TOUHEe — HX H3C1eLOBaHH- 
aAMH, TPYZaMH, HaM C.leqyeT mpeHeOpeyb. Uepnatn x%xe Halli Wep- 
KOBHbI€ MHCaTeIH M€PBbIX BEKOB OOHJbHO H3 ASbINECKOH AHTepaTypbl 
MaTepHad JIA CBOHX TBOpPeHHH, a cB. Bacnini BeawukKui B H3BeECTHOM 
cose K }HOUAM 2°) fake Tal yKa3aHHA, KaK MOJb3OBaTbCA ASbIMe- 
CKHMH COUHHEHHAMH. [T1OR06HbIM O6pPa30M, KOHEYHO, e110 OOCTOHT 
HC HaMH. 3HaTb 3aNagqHylO JAHTepaTypy mo H3y4eHHto IlncaHHA 2A 
Hac MOJe@3HO H MOJb30BaTbCA JOJDKHBIM OO6pa30M er0 yMecTHO. Ho 
3TO — NIpH COOMOACHHH YCAOBHA: NOAb3OBaTbCA OJKHbIM OOpa- 
30M. HykHO He paOcCKH KONMNHPOBAaTb MIPHeMbI 3aNaqHOH OnOaehcKoH 
HayKH, a TBOPYeCKH OYUICBAATb HX JIHYHbIM, CBOHM IIPOHHKHOBe- 
HHeM B H3y4aeMbIN MpeazMeT. ITO, BO-nepBbIxX. A, riaBHOe, Heb3A 
welaTb 3anaqHyt0 Hay4uHylO OnOeHcKylO AHTepatypy, xoTa Obl H 
NpOuUBeTAaIOLLyHO, CBOHM KYMHpoM. Beck 3TOrO KyMHpa OcJenIAeT 
MHOrHX HaCTOJbKO, 4TO MHeHHe 3aMmawqHOro y4eHOrO CUHTAaWT Mpa- 
BHJIbHbIM, CCbIaACb Ha AaBTOPHTeT ero, H 3TOFO C4HTAIOT BOCTaTOU- 
HbIM. OcTaBHM 3amazy paOcTBO OTJeAbHOMY HayY4YHOMY aBTOpHTeTY, 
MOJLHOMY Y4eCHOMY BeAHHH, ce6e xe H36epeM cBOOOHOe NpH3HaHHe 
apTopuTerta LlepkBH, MpeKOHeHHe Mped HHM. 


BoxecTBpenHoe [IncaHHe OTKPbITO HaM JIA H3V4eHHA, B HEM 
“sce ACHO H MpocTo,... Bce HeOOxOAHMO NOHATHO”"!), Ho mnpu 
3TOM BeJIHKa H HeEH3CeqHMa JaHHad B IlMcaHHH CBALULeHHaA HCTHHA, 
6e3mepHa H Ge3rpaHHuHa. VM cB. OTIUbI B CBOHX TOAKOBaHHAX H Mpo- 
4YHX TBOPeHHAX, He OOHHMAIOT ee BCecTOpoHHe. BoT nmouemy y HHX 
CTOJb HHAHBHAYaIbHO pa3JHYHbl TOKOBaHHA. 3aecb Wa Hac — 3a- 
OF MOCTOAHHOH BO3MOXHOCTH MPOYKTHBHO paOotaTb Ha [luca- 
HHeM. C OyUeBJeHHeM H3cJenyHTe, H3y4yalite Bu6.nw, — Bam no- 
CTOAHHO OyAyT OTKPbIBATbCA H BaMH MO3HABaTbCA HOBbIA r.1yOHHHI, 
HOBbIA TpaHH BeYHOH HCTHHbI. TilaTeibHO H ycepaHO ucmbitalite 
Iucannh (Moan. 5,39). Ha u3yuenne BeankoH Kuurv HyYxKHO nouo- 
%KHTb MHOTO Tpya. CneuiHTe Cc peBHOCTbIO H3y4aTb [IIHcaHHe, — 
OAHH H3 CTPOHTeTeH Orpaabl BOKpyr 3aKOHa MyApo npenocTeperaeT 
Hw HayyaeT: “JleHb KOPOTOK, paOoTa BeHKa, paOOTHHKH JICHHBBI, Mla- 
Ta BeIHKa, H XO3AHH TOPONHT”...}?). 


HU. Bapdoromei. 
10) Tsopenua cs. Bacuana Beauxoro, acts 4, crp. 312 (mo aq. Mockoscxoit Jyxosnoit 


Axayemun 1901 r.). 


11) Tsopenua Saaroyera, tT. 11, erp. 596. 
12) Taamyaz. Hesuxun, rp. Adort, ra. 2, 15. 
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NUNEVITS ant Youthere Paradise 


(Conclusion) 


My life in Konevitsa was Quiet and serene. | attended daily 
Matins, Liturgy, Vespers and Complines. I sang with Father 
Maximus and the other chanters when they would appear. I took 
my meals at times with Superior, but usually alone. I often talked 
on spiritual subjects with Father Dorotheus or Father Maximus. 
I did a great deal of continuous reading in my cell. From time 
to time I took walks on the shores of the lake or in the forest, 
counting out the prayer of Jesus on the rosary in the same manner 
as did the anonymous author of the “Tales of the Russian Pilgrim.” 


One day I walked along the shore of the lake. The pine forest 
sang its song in a deep murmur and the weather was dry and 
warm. The pleasant aroma of wild berries and mushrooms floated 
in the air. The dark blue lake glistened in the sunshine and fishes 
played in its waters. The cottage of Fr. Jonah stood on the edge of 
the forest. The cottage was small but attractive. It was surrounded 
with a wooden palisade. Behind it I noticed a small garden lawn 
and two flower beds with dull colored flowers. Creeping flowers 
decorated the walls. I stopped in front of the cottage to admire it 
and the door of the cottage opened as Father Jonah came out. 


-“Come in, you are welcome,” he suggested kindly. I came 
in. Fr. Jonah took me inside and quickly prepared tea with cakes, 
berries and honey. 

“You certainly enjoy every blessing of the Almighty here 
Father!” I commented as we sat down to tea. 


“Yes, it is wonderful here.” 


“Are you not afraid during winter? You are a mile from 
the monastery, alone, on the border of the great forest.” 

“There is nothing to be afraid of here. There are no 
criminals. Devils do not attack me because I am too small a catch. 
They try to procure the fall of saints. But what am I? I already 
do what they want.” 

“Now ?” 

“Very simple. I am a Karelian but not from Finland. I 
was born in the province of Olonetz in Russia. There were many 
Karelians, and we lived very good. Then the Revolution came, the 
Bolsheviks fought the “Whites” so I joined the “Whites,” who were 
subsequently defeated. Circumstances therefore forced me to run 
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away to Finland. I came to Valaam as an oblate (trudnik), and 
lived there for a while. I desired to return home, to see my people 
and crossed the border. At that time it was quite simple. I stayed 
with my family for only a few months. The drive for collectiviza- 
tion was approaching. I became a suspicious person to the authori- 
ties. One day my people told me:—Dimitry, run away, otherwise 
you will not avoid Siberia. I returned to Valaam, became a 
rasofore but gained no peace. You see I am a giant. I am over 
50 now but then I was not vet 30. Realizing that I was unable to 
attain peace in the populous Valaam, I requested a transfor to the 
Far North, to Pechenga on the coast cf the Artic Ocean. This was 
allowed. 


“I started to dwell in Pechenga. Yet I remained restless, 
agitated and moody. During the summer there are no nights. The 
sun shines at midnight, but in winter the night lasts three months. 
During all this time of darkness only the Northern lights are fre- 
quent and beautiful. The country, of course, is rich. The ocean, 
the rivers and lakes are full of fish and game is plentiful. The 
Lapons wander about with their herds of reindeer. These Lapons 
are Orthodox as we are but are peculiar to their own understanding 
of piety. They were baptized over 400 years ago by St. Trifon of 
Pechenga. I began to ‘ugomonyatsya’ that is, to approach an inner 
peace when the new war began. The Soviets occupied Pechenga, 
the monastery was ruined and we, a handful of monks, were evacu- 
ated to the interior of Finland. Some of us were sent to Uusi 
Valamo while Father and I were sent here. This spring Bishop 
Michael ordained Father John to the Sacred Priesthood and me a 
deacon but I was tonsured in Pechenga. So here I live and try 
be as good a monk as I can.” 


“Is monastic life a hard life?” 


“This depends on whether one ugomonilsya, that is, whe- 
ther one humbles himself—then it is all right. Otherwise, it is a 
heavy cross. The monk must dwell in his monastery and not 
wander about as I did. I was forced to wander, therefore my lot is 
hard. I have not as yet humbled myself properly.” 


One day I sat on the bench in front of the house with Father 
Dorotheus. He, as always, was in a wonderful mood, gay, and 


full of fun. 


“Father Dorotheus you are always joyous,” 
“vou must be in excellent health.” 


I observed, 


“You are very much mistaken, brother. On the contrary, 
my health is shvakh (terrible), as people in Piter used to say. 
Our local doctor calls me a pathological museum.I have a great 
many symptoms: my heart is weak, my feet are bad, my insides are 
ruined and my kidneys do not function properly.” 
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— “But, why you are always gay? Tell me the secret” 


— “The secret is simple.—I ugomonilsya while Father Jonah 
and Father Superior have not.” 


— “But what does it mean to ugomonitsya?” 


— “This means, brother, to humble oneself, to surrender 
oneself without any reservation whatever to Divine Providence and 
wish nothing but the fulfillment in us of His holy will.” 

— “And what is the sign that one ugomonilsya?” 

— “This is the sign. It happened many years ago. I came 
to Valaam as a young man and was sent to an experienced Staretz 
for instruction. As you know, in Valaam their is daily confession 
of thoughts. Once my Staretz told me:—'I look at you Dimitry and 
see that you are far too fickle and light hearted. It will be very 
difficult for you to ugomonitsya.’ 

- ‘And how, Father, could I know that I ugomonilsya?’ 

‘Quite simply,’ he answered. ‘We are now in the midst of 
the Apostles’ Fast and I presume you can hardly wait for it to be 
over?’ 

— ‘It is so, Father?’ 

— ‘You are truthful. Do you wait for autumn during the 
summer and then Christmas?’ 


— ‘Yes, Father. I wait for Christmas during Advent, for 
Pascha during the Fast and so on. It am always expecting some- 
thing.’ 

— ‘Do you think, perchance, of a life profession and perhaps 
the priesthood?’ 

- ‘I have often considered and thought about this, Father.’ 


‘Well, when you cease to wait for something and to 
distinguish between the seasons and Christmas, Pascha, Pentecost, 
the Holy Protection, etc., and each will be the same to you for what 
they are, then you truly ugomonilsya. You will then cease to await 
the tonsure and ordination but if they will be offered to you, you 
will accept them with gratitude. If you will be refused, you will 
not cry out. The true monk awaits for nothing but accepts with 
gratitude everything that God grants him.’ 

— ‘When does such a state come to the monk?’ 


— ‘This depends upon the monk. You are far too sensitive 
and fiery. You must wait long. Many people never enter into this 
state, but when you attain this, you will be always gay.’ 


‘There is the secret, brother. I don’t wait either for Christ- 
mas, Lent, Pascha, Pentecost, summer or winter any more. When 
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they come, I thank God and I don’t worry about the future. It is 
sufficent to live each day as it comes and for the evil thereof. I am 
old, infirm and I do not fear death. Neither do I want it but when 
death comes it is Divine will. That is all. We must always be ready 
to die and not fear it or desire it, for all such sentiments are vanity. 
In order to be gay we must also possess as little as possible. When 
we have very little, we only lose a little. Neither are we then at- 
tached unduly to the passing things of this world where everything 
is corruption and vanity, a dream and an illusion.” 


“St. Tikhon of Zadonsk wrote in his meditations, “Water 
Flowing by:”—I was born and grew up in a very poor family. 
I was a beggar and I suffered much. All that passed away. I was 
wretchedly poor and ill dressed in school. My fellow school-mates 
made fun of me. This also passed away. I completed the Seminary 
with honours. I became a teacher myself, was later the Rector of 
the Seminary and an Archimandrite. I started to live in comfort. 
This too passed away. I was made Bishop and my former comrades 
who laughed at me, now priests and deacons, came and bowed to 
me. This too passed away. I lived in a palace and was driven about 
in a carriage driven by six horses. I was a member of the Synod 
and I was received at the Imperial Court. This also passed away. 
I retired. The Superior of the monastery, where I resided, oppres- 
sed me. This too passed away. In this same manner all days of 
a person’s life go by.’ Therefore, brother fulfill your duty, be at- 
tached to nothing and you will always be gay.” 


On the eve of my departure, on a Sunday, Father Maximus 
invited me to his garden before Vespers to take tea with him and Fr. 
Dorotheus. The Sunday was warm and sunny. White, fleecy clouds 
passed slowly across the bright blue sky. The lake glittered from 
the sun whose rays seemed to cast off the color of mother-of- 
pearl. The vast forest behind the monastery murmured. The gar- 
den of Fr. Maximus, was large and pleasant. He met us at the 
entrance dressed in a white summer cassock. We sat under the 
birch tree. The samovar stood on the wooden table covered with 
a white table-cloth. Several dishes filled with berries, apples and 
‘rakes stood on the table. 


— “Welcome my dear guests. Please sit down, and partake 
of my offerings,” Father Maximus said. After prayer we sat down. 

— “You have a good garden, Father Maximus,” I observed. 
“Yes, it is good. Yet, many have tried to dissuade me from my 
efforts to plant it. — ‘Fr. Maximus’ they used to say, ‘are you in 
your right-mind? Remember how much labour and effort Fr. 
Damaskin used before he succeeded with the apple-trees in old 
Valaam? And Konevitsa is much farther to the North. All your 
effort will be wasted.” — ‘I am a gardener,” I used to reply, ‘it is 
my duty to plant a garden. I must try and I shall do what I can 
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but only God will decide whether it is good or not.’ I started to 
work hard. I had many disappointments. One thing after another 
went from bad to worse. Yet patience and labour in the end did 
give results and I established this garden to the general astonish- 
ment and admiration of the entire neighbourhood. Now we sit 
here and drink tea eating of the various fruits from this garden. 
Although the Feast of Transfiguration is not yet with us, we have 
dispensation to eat fruits in honour of the guest. Apples, by the 
way, are from last year’s crop. I took them from the store-room 
for this occasion.” 

“Tell me, Father Maximus, your brotherhood is small and 
there are no novices, don’t you worry about the future of this 
monastery ?” 

“The future is in the hands of God. The Lord arranges 
everything for the best. Valaam and Konevets were destroyed and 
abandoned many times during their long history, sometimes for 
as long as a century. Afterwards, they flourished again as a palm 
or a cedar in Lebanon. This might very well happen again. The 
Soviet Government closed down Valaam and Konevets and _ re- 
settled the institutions. We are refugees in Finland. We have no 
novices and are condemned to extinction. Within a few years 
Konevitsa will close down as did already Pechenga. It was also 
destroyed and revived many times. We shall all gather in Uusi 
Valamo which probabiy will survive. A few Karelians may come 
to bolster its continuation. Some fathers may return to their 
mother country and revive the Starchestvo in some monas- 
tery. The old root will produce new plants. Besides, it is impossible 
to reduce religious life, the spiritual phenomenon, to buildings and 
estates—the earthly, passing, and corruptible things. In Asia Minor 
there was once a multitude of monasteries. Nothing remains now. 
In Constantinople itself what is left of the great Studite monastery, 
or that of St. Mamont, where St. Simeon the New Theologian was 
Superior? Hardly anything, but their doctrine, example, tradition, 
live in their writings and oral tradition. Many people are edified 
by these things and as a result are even today saved. The same is 
with us. Sarov and Optino are closed but their work is alive and 
continuing.” 


ey 


“I hear that the Father Superior,” I continued, “wou'd 
like to translate your community either to Helsinki or to Kuopio 
and take up missionary work. What do you think of that?” 


- “Nothing shall come from these plans,” Father Maximus 
answered calmly. “His, of course, is a very good idea to establish 
a missionary monastery in Finland. They were numerous in old 
Russia. But for these types of monasteries young and trained people 
are needed while we are old and unprepared for this kind of task. 
Therefore, these plans are merely words. People have many ideas, 
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but only those materialize which are blessed by God. Our voca- 
tion is to pray for the world. Missionary activity is quite a dif- 
ferent vocation. Besides, dear brother, remember that not every- 
thng that shines is gold. Many things appear to men as pleasing 
and admirable to God. They might very well for those whom 
God predestined to such a state. Marriage, for instance, is good 
and blessed by God. Yet, it is not good for a monk to think about 
marriage. This may very well lead to apostasy. Again, he who 
came to the monastery in order to leave the world and its vanities 
would be very foolish to return to the same world even for good 
works. Those who elected the part of Mary to learn the words of 
the Saviour at His feet would be wrong to leave Him in order to 
worry about meats. Everyone should remain in the state to which 
he is called. You, Sergei Nikolaevich are, for instance, a writer and 
your vocation is to preach the word of God through your writings. 
You are already a missionary. For you it is not good to isolate 
yourself. What missionary buries himseif in the desert? But for 
us it is not good to leave prayer and worry about things of the 
world.” 


“You Father Maximus are right,’ Fr. Dorotheus inter- 
jected. “Each person must remain faithful to his own vocation. 
Everyone knows that a monk who changes one obedience for an- 
other, or one monastery for another, finishes poorly. When we 
choose something we limit ourselves by this very choice. You must 
either be truly a monk, i.e., withdrawn from the world and en- 
closed within a monastery, or, a missionary on the outside,—but 
you must be something definite. Otherwise, you shall be limp on 
both legs and quite possibly become unfrocked. This has happened 
on occasion to monks who went to war as military chaplains. The 
devil is powerful. When he locates our weak spot he starts to 
suggest to us that missionary work or military chaplaincy are 
holy and apostolic labour. There is no higher sacrifice than to 
offer one’s own life for his neighbour. As soon as the monk accepts 
this suggestion, the devil begins to teach him that once in the 
world he must live as everyone else in order to understand inti- 
mately those whom he hopes to save. When we move far enough 
on this road the devil begins to suggest that one can easily be saved 
in the world and that the years we have spent in the cloister are 
without benefit to anyone. Once this suggestion is inwardly ac- 
cepted, the victim of the devil begins to eat and drink well, to 
have useless and dangerous discussions, and gradually, impercep- 
tibly advances toward the fall. When man becomes ready for this, 
the devil starts to inspire an idea that our Lord is All-Merciful and 
does not demand anything hard and difficult, but rather that we 
ourselves changed as a result of foolish presumptions, ignorance 
and set these hardships ourselves. He also suggests that even if 
we fall, the Merciful Saviour, who did not condemn the woman 
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caught in adultery, will neither condemn us. And so the reasoning 
goes that it is better to fall than become mad on account of an 
impossible continence. 


“But when we commit a misdeed, the devil presents the 
Lord to us as a severe and pitiless judge in order to drive us either 
to suicide or to atheism from despair. The life of St. James The 
Faster is such a case. Only he repented and was pardoned after 
commiting some terrible crimes. In my lifetime I saw a number of 
monks, priests, and devout laymen fall. Why did they fall? Be- 
cause in abandoning their true vocation, which they themselves 
chose freely, they went to seek something else which suddenly 
struck their fancy. Staretz Ambrose of Optimo said once:—‘Live 
simply and you will live a hundred years.’ Simplicity is imperative. 
He who will seek after his changing fancies, inspired by the devil, 
will never do anything good and useful either for himself or his 
neighbors. Very often such people perish for eternity.” 


— “Tomorrow I go to the Uusi Valamo Fathers. Could you 
give me some instruction on what to do, how to live?” 


— “You should ask Father Michael about that, and not us,” 
Father Maximus replied. He may teach you because he knows 
much himself whereas we here are mere sloggers and simpletons. 
Nevertheless, if you want instruction, I shall tell you something— 
Seek inward peace above everything else. Be not seduced by empty 
titles, honors and comforts. A good many who were seduced by 
them produced nothing good and remained useless unto every good 
deed. And be not dismayed. Go your own way which you freely 
elected and which is pleasing to God. If someone begins to persuade 
you to abandon your way in favour of another which looks holier 
and more distinguished, answer as follows:—‘Truly this other way 
is great and holy but it is far above my strength. I cannot attempt 
such great deeds because I am weak and insignificant. For such 
works only the greatest and saintliest men will do. So far as I am 
concerned even my present work is far too difficult.” God will re- 
ward you for your humility.” 

“I read somewhere in the Fathers that one great Egyptian 
solitary, I think Macarius the Great but cannot be certain, when 
he attained great saintliness, visions and miracle-working, once 
prayed to God in this way: ‘Lord, show me a man who could 
teach me how to live.’ Macarius supposed that God would send 
him to some Abbot or hermit. But the voice from above said:— 
‘Macarius, tomorrow go to the village on the edge of the Nile and 
there ask for the peasant, who lives at the end of the village. He 
shall instruct you how to live.’ Macarius went to the village on the 
following day and found the peasant to whom he was directed.— 
‘Tell me, servant of God,’ Macarius asked the peasant, ‘how do you 
live? The Lord sent me to you to be instructed.’ — ‘I do not know 
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what to tell you, Father Abbot. I have no merits. As you see, I am 
an uneducated, married peasant with a family. I maintain myself 
and my family with my labour. I go to church when it is directed. 
I fast according to the prescriptions of the Church. I give alms 
to everyone who begs them. That is all. 

“Macarius repeated the same prayer for a second time. The 
voice from heaven said to him: — ‘Macarius, tomorrow go to 
Alexandria and there find the clown who will be sitting under the 
arch at the market place. He will instruct you how to live.’ Maca- 


rius found the clown and asked him: — ‘Tell me, servant of God, 
how can I be saved? The Lord sent me to you to find out. What 
can you tell me?’ ‘You are an Abbot and you come to learn 


from me, a clown? My art, as you now, is considered by many to 
be lowly, sinful and altogether unworthy for a Christian. What do 
I do? I try to avoid anything that is licentious and sinful in my 
jokes. On the other hand, I try to cheer up and to console those 
who are depressed and desperate. I give away half of what I earn 
for good deeds. That is all.’ 

“Macarius prayed for the third time and the same voice 
told him: ‘Macarius, go to the shore of the river. You shall 
find there a fleet of ships going from Alexandria to Thebaida. The 
owner of the fleet shall teach you how to gain eternal salvation.’ 
Macarius asked the fleet owner: — ‘Servant of God, instruct me 
how to be saved?’ ‘Well, Abbot,’ the fleet owner answered, ‘you 
see that I am exceedingly wealthy and am always exposed to busi- 
ness worries and numerous temptations. I am in permanent danger 
of becoming altogether corrupt and a reprobate. I believe | am 
unworthy of saivation because of the multitude of my sins. but, 
as the faithless manager in the Gospels, I try to gain friends every- 
where who will pray for me when I die. I hope to enter the King- 
dom of the just because of their prayers. I give alms as much 
as I can to everyone who asks me. Besides, once a year I send 
this fleet to Thebaida. It is loaded with wheat. I beg the Fathers 
over there to pray to God for me because I count my own prayers 
impure and unworthy.’ Macarius realized then, that he sinned by 
presumption, considering himself an ascetic, above men in the 
world, particularly in similarity to the clown. 

*“ I can tell you one thing more. Never be dismayed doing 
the work of God, what to eat and to drink and what to put on. 
Our contemporaries believe that if those things are with us, the 
Kingdom of God will come by itself. They believe that if public 
life will be properly organized and everybody will be well fed, 
dressed, shod, sheltered and provided for, sin will then disappear 
and there will be no crimes. There will be peace, happiness, and 
paradise on this earth. This is, of course, a devilish delusion. The 
wealthy, who possess everything in plenty, sin more than the 
poor. America, for instance, is a rich country. Yet, in number of 
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crimes, juvenile delinquency, suicides and divorces, it leads the world. 
The Communists, likewise, believe that by exterminating the so- 
called exploiters, and organizing public life according to Marxism, 
they will create a paradise without God, without religion, and with- 
out autonomous mortals. Yet they probably have as many crimes 
and misdeeds as America. Wihin their own party one purge suc- 
ceeded another. 

“I shall give you quite different advice, Sergei Nikolaevich. 
Seek the Kingdom of God above all and everything else will be 
granted to you. I remember one happening many years ago. I was 
once sent in winter to a distant northern monastery on business. 
One evening a stranger came to the monastery. It was the peak of 
winter with frosts of minus 40° Centigrade. Villages in that part 
of the world are rare, forests are vast and there are plenty of 
wolves. The danger of being frozen to death or to be devoured 
by beasts is very real. I asked the pilgrim whether he was afraid 
while wandering in the forests. 

‘Lam afraid of nothing,’ he answered. 

‘How could it be?’ 

‘Very simple. Wherever I come I am received with the 
utmost honor. I sit in the principal seat at the table. People do 
not know how to please me. They give me everything—-much more 
than I need—and when I go from one village to another, they 
drive me in sledges.’ 

‘But why” 

‘Because, Father, I am seeking the Kingdom of God and 
its justice with a firm conviction that everything else wil also be 
added.’ 

‘Still 1 cannot understand this.’ 


‘You are a monk and you are unable to understand? 
When the bass tree blooms the bees come to it from everywhere. 
Likewise, when the flower of our heart opens in joy and love in 
God, it is filled with perfumes of the wisdom and the love of 
Christ. This very love and teaching attract to this type of man 
all those who seek the Lord. They are many in the world! There- 
fore such a man lacks nothing essential to him so long as he seeks 
after the Kingdom of God and its justice. But if he starts to look 
after himself and his own conveniences, he loses everything. This 
Father, is my view.’ I wondered then at this pilgrim. I still wonder 
and even more so...” 

The morning of my departure was warm and sunny. After 
Liturgy in the small church, I took my leave from Fr. Maximus 
and went with Fr. Dorotheus to the Superior’s rooms for break- 
fast. Fr. Dorotheus busied himself with preparations of food for 
me. At last we sat down to our last meal. 
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“Well, Sergei Nikolaevich,” Fr. Dorotheus said, “you 
stayed ten days with us. We passed these days in peace and friend- 
ship. You instructed us and we you as we are able. You will 
learn more from Father Michael. Whether we shall ever meet 
again, only God knows. Everything is in His hands, but we can 
pray for one another. Remember always what Father Maximus 
and I told you. It may be useful to you and to your friends.” 


After breakfast we came out into the court yard where 
George, the monastery laborer who brought me to the monastery, 
was already waiting for me with the victoria and the horse. I said 
goodbye to Father Dorotheus and he blessed me: “May God bless 
you. — George, move on.” I was already seated in the victoria and 
the well-fed horse started to move. I looked back and saw that 
Father Dorotheus stood at the entrance and watched me. We passed 
by the cottage I occupied and entered the magnificent pine forest. 
Soon we passed by the cemetery and the monastery disappeared 
from view as if all this were a light and joyous dream. 


- “Fathers Dorotheus and Maximus are very good monks,” 
I said to the driver. 


“Yes, cone can easily live with them. They are kindly men. 
I would not like to leave Konevitsa for Uusi Valamo if this would 
ever come to pass. Many people are there and we all know that 
wherever there are many people, so also the sins are more nu- 
merous. Here, in the forest, amidst the lakes, there are very few 
people indeed—in fact, nobody really. What an escape! What 
solitude! Here we have cows, horses and wild animals. They are 
God’s creatures, uncorrupted by men or the devil. They commit 
no crimes, neither do they abuse us. But with men it is different, 
one must always be on guard lest they harm you in some way. 
Even monks, holy men, are occasionally unjust and offensive,- 
what then can we expect of the people in the world? My soul is 
always uneasy wherever there are crowds. I love solitude and I 
wouldn’t change it for any honor, wealth or comforts. What do 
you think on this subject, Sergei Nikolaevich?” 

“I think, Brother, you are right but everyone has a dif- 
ferent vocation according to Divine calling.” 

-“This is so,” the driver said. “Well, we arrived at the 
bus stop.” We stood for a while waiting for the coach. The charac- 
teristic noise was soon heard—the coach arrived. 

- “Good bye,” the driver said as he helped me on. The bus 
started to move. George, standing next to the horse, waved good 
bye with his hand and Konevitsa was left behind. I sped south- 
wards to Kuopio and to Uusi Valamo. 


Dr. S. Bolshakoff 
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THE JEHOVAH WITNESSES 


(Conclusion) 


NATURE OF MAN 


Next to be considered is the nature of man. The Witnesses tell us 
that “after preparing the earth for man’s habitation, Jehovah God formed 
man from the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life; and man became a living soul.’”’ Gen. 2:7. 


Now whatever be the interpretation of the process of man’s for- 
mation, the account itself stresses two distinct principles as proper to 
his nature, a material body and, over and above that, an animating force 
or soul infused into that body by God. But the Witnesses do not see the 
significance of the description of a separate action on God’s part for 
the communicating of a separate entity to an already existent body as 
its animating principle. 

“Note,” they say, “that man did not receive an immortal soul; he 
became, he then was, a living soul.” As an effort at reasoning, this is 
simply appalling. For the expression “man became a living soul” is merely 
an ordinary figure of speech common to all languages and known as 
“synecdoche” or the description of a thing by allusion to some principal 
part of it only; as when one says that a person went by sail from San 
Francisco to Honolulu. We could not argue from that that a boat is a 
sail! In the same way, we would speak of that boat as having set out 
with a hundred souls on board. Every sensible man would realize that 
we meant a hundred human beings, and that they had their bodies with 
them. But in the interests of their peculiar religion the Jehovah Witness- 
es seem to feel no obligation to pay any attention even to the demands 


of ordinary common-sense. 


PENALTY OF SIN 


To describe the tragic lapse of our first parents into sin, the Jehovah 
Witness summary repeats briefly the account given of it in the Book of 
Genesis. “God commanded man,” it declares, “not to eat of the fruit of 
a certain tree. Adam’s life depended upon his obedience. If he disobeyed, 
‘in the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.’ Gen. 2:17. Adam 
and Eve disobeyed, and so they were sentenced.” 

There is no need to discuss here the precise interpretation of those 
particular details. What is of importance for our purposses are the com- 
ments of Jehovah Witnesses on the nature of the sentence itself. “Sen- 
tenced to what?” they ask. “To eternal torment? No, to death: ‘For dust 
thou art and unto dust thou shalt return.’ ” 


By what right, we must first ask, do the Jehovah Witnesses conclude 
from the fact that our first parents were sentenced to death that the 
sin they committed did not of its very nature deserve eternal torment and 
incur liability to that penalty also? The text simply does not deal with 
that further aspect of the subject, and no argument either for or against 
an eternal hell in the next world can be based upon the wording as it 
stands. The account deals with one particular penalty of sin, without 
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saying anything of any others. It implies that man, created with a body 
subject to physical death, was intended to have an exemption from such 
physical death as a special privilege. That privilege was forfeited by 
the first sin; and man became liable to physical death. 


Elsewhere in the Bible we are taught clearly that there is an eternal 
hell in the next life for those who die in a state of serious and unrepented 
sin. To stake all on each isolated text of Scripture which one happens 
to be reading at any given moment, losing sight of everything said else- 
where in the Bible, is no way to a proper understanding of the whole 
revelation of God. In a discussion of the subject of hell, those passages 
must be considered which do deal with that subject, not those which do 
not profess to deal with it. 


Nor is anything to be gained by citing any mere words which just 
look as if they would fit in with what one wants to hold, regardless of 
the real sense intended by the author of them. It is to no purpose, then, 
that the Witnesses here introduce Rom. 6:23, “The wages sin pays is 
death.” For St. Paul is not there speaking of the physical death of the 
body. He is speaking metaphorically, declaring “sin’ and “grace” oppo- 
sites, as “death” and “life” are opposites. Sin is “death” to grace, as grace 
is “death” to sin. Therefore he writes, in Rom. 6:11, “Reckon yourselves 
dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God through Jesus Christ.” Thus the 
wages of sin is already spiritual death to grace. 


But St. Paul goes on to say that, while the wages of sin is spiritual 
death even in one still physically living, so the grace of God is “life eter- 
nal through Jesus Christ our Lord.” There he declares that the life of 
grace is not restricted to this temporal life. If we have it, and encounter 
physical death still possessing it, we shall find that it continues into eter- 
nity. And he intends exactly the same thing of the spiritual death he 
contrasts with it. If we are in a state of serious sin or spiritual death 
while living in this life of time and space, and if we die without recover- 
ing the life of grace, the state of spiritual death will continue for eternity 
in hell. St. Paul’s whole thought is that both what is morally good and 
what is morally evil have their counterparts in eternity, a good eternal 
destiny or an evil eternal destiny, the latter being the wages of sin. 


IMMORTALITY DENIED 


Jehovah Witnesses think to nullify all the foregoing considerations 
by declaring that in any case the human soul is not immortal and does 
not survive the death of the body. “Death,” their official summary says, 
“is the absence of life. In ‘Sheol’ or the grave ‘there is no work, nor 
device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom’.” Ecclesiastes 9:10. 


Now it is true that a dead body is not a living body. Also, when 
a man is dead and buried, he is no longer able to work or devise anything 
in this world; nor is he able to manifest his knowledge or wisdom in con- 
versation with his fellow men as before. But that says nothing as to 
what has become of his soul beyond the grave. On the other hand, the same 
Book of Ecclesiastes, 12:7, tells us of the different fates of body and 
soul, saying that at death “then shall dust return to the earth as it 
was, and the spirit return unto God who gave it.” The inactivity of the 
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lifeless body in the grave affords no indication of what is happening in 
the case of the soul which has returned to the God who created it. 


In their simplicity, however, the Witnesses just hurry along. “Adam 
was a soul,” they say. “Adam died. Adam the ‘living soul’ died? Yes.” 
Adam, of course, like any other human being, consisted of a material 
body and a spiritual and immortal soul. Thus Christ said: “Fear ye not 
them that kill the body and are not able to kill the soul.” Matt. 10:28. 
Were body and soul but one and the same thing, the death of the one 
would be the death of the other. The expression “living soul,” as we 
have seen, means merely “living being.” Adam, as a living human being 
in this world, died, his material body returning to the dust from which 
it was derived, his spiritual and immortal soul returning to the God who 
gave it, as Ecclesiastes declares. 


One of the favorite texts of the Witnesses is next produced. Does 
not Ezechiel 18:4 say: “The soul that sinneth, it shall die?” It does. But 
probably nowhere is their unintelligent literalism which pays no atten- 
tion to the real sense of Sacred Scripture more evident than in the use 
made by the Jehovah Witnesses of this particular text. For Ezechiel is 
merely refuting the idea of the Jews that all their sufferings came upon 
them as a punishment of sins committed by their forefathers. The prophet 
stresses individual and personal responsibility. All that his figurative and 
stark announcement means is that each one will be held responsible for 
his own iniquity by God. The text has no reference whatever to either 
the nature of the soul, or to the question of its essential immortality. 


But did not Isaiah 53:12 foretell of Jesus that “he poured out his 
soul unto death?” Undoubtedly, Isaiah said that. But all that he meant, 
speaking in an idiomatic way proper to the Hebrew language of his time, 
was: “He died.” If, however, we are going to be slavishly literal, the text 
would anyway be the end of the Witnesses’ idea that man has not got a 
soul, but that he is a soul. For if man pours out his soul he is pouring 
out something which is part of him from something else also belonging 
to him, with a resultant death of that something else—obviously, his body. 
In other words, the soul separates from the body, with the result that 
only a dead body remains to those among whom the man previously lived. 
But Ezechiel was not really talking about the physiology of death. He 
was discussing the moral problem of responsibility for sin, stressing in- 
dividual guilt as opposed to collective guilt. 


One more effort is made on this subject, the Witnesses drawing 
again upon the Book of Ecclesiastes. “According to the Scriptures,” they 
say, “the lower animals also are souls, and so we read: ‘That which te- 
falleth the sons of men befalleth beasts: even one thing befalleth them: as 
the one dieth, so dieth the other; yea, they all have one breath.’ Eccles. 
3:19.” 

There is no need to dwell on the fact that that passage does not 
prove that the lower animals are souls. Ecclesiastes admits that they have 
souls, for in verse 21 he asks: “Who kKnoweth the spirit of man that goeth 
upward, and the spirit of the beast that goeth downward to the earth?” 
The whole passage merely declares the simple truth that animals and 
men alike die. But in Ecclesiastes 12:7, as we have seen, we find said of 
men what is not said of beasts, namely, that while the human body goes 
back to the dust, the human spirit returns to the God who gave it. 
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“There is no misunderstanding these plain statements,’ the Wit- 
nesses proclaim, although they themselves have been quite successful in 
misunderstanding them. “Therefore Jehovah’s Witnesses do not believe 
in the doctrines of eternal torment and the immortality of the human 
soul.” 


For their unbelief they have offered not a single sound reason. 
They have given only an exhibition of utter incompetence in scriptural 
interpretation. In “The Merchant of Venice,” Shakespeare makes Bas- 
sanio say: “In religion, what damned error, but some sober brow will bless 
it, and approve it with a text!’ Those words are certainly applicable to 
Pastor Russell’s particular travesty of religion, even though Shakespeare, 
writing over 200 years ago, never foresaw its advent on the American 
scene. 


GOD’S SUPREMACY AT STAKE! 


The Witnesses of Jehovah now plunge into still more profound 
depths of their so-called biblical theology. “To guide and protect man- 
kind,” they say, “God provided an ‘anointed cherub that covereth’ (Eze- 
chiel 28:13,14), a guardian angel. This cherub became ambitious to be 
worshipped like Jehovah God and so turned traitor and caused man to 
disobey God.” 


That is sheer nonsense. The prophet Ezechiel is describing in 
highly symbolical language the king of Tyre, comparing him to an in- 
mate of the Garden of Eden who is cast out of his sin. The passage has 
nothing like the sense attributed to it by Jehovah Witnesses. There is not 
the slightest hint in Scripture that any “guardian angel” became am- 
bitious and turned traitor to God, causing man to disobey God. In fact, 
Ezechiel prophesies that, as the guardian angel, far from tempting them 
to sin, drove our first parents out of the Garden of Eden because they 
disobeyed God, so the king of Tyre will also be dethroned and cast out. 


“This,” continue the Witnesses, “immediately raised the question: 
Whose fault was it that men sinned?” The irrelevancy of the passage 
by which they seek to introduce that problem really raises no question ex- 
cept that of their own right to make Scripture mean whatever they please! 
Letting that go, however, we can go along with their new line of thought. 
“Had Jehovah God,” they ask, “made man weak and yet required of him 
perfect obedience if he would live? So the Devil contended, boasting 
that he could turn all men away from God.” See Job, chapters 1 and 2. 


One will look in vain in the chapters mentioned for any suggestion 
that the devil contended that God had made man weak yet required of 
him perfect obedience. We can dismiss those chapters as having no more 
to do with the case than the Gilbertian “flowers that bloom in the 
Spring.” 


It is true, of course, that God required obedience of our first parents; 
but He did not make them weak. He endowed them with free will, which 
means that He would not compel them to be good, even as the devil 
could not compel them to be evil. The devil could do no more than tempt 
them. They were under no compulsion to yield to that temptation. They 
were fully able to resist it, and it was their own fault that they did not 
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do so, but choose to sin by disobedience, as the devil had suggested to 
them. But now for the dire consequences—to Jehovah! 


“Jehovah’s name and supremacy thus became involved,” we are told 
in all seriousness. Yet nowhere in Holy Scripture does the name “Jeho- 
vah” anywhere occur, as we have seen. Nor was there any threat to God’s 
supremacy. What was involved by the sin of our first parents was man’s 
own eternal destiny. Whether, after sin, mankind would receive an op- 
portunity of repentance and be given the means of salvation from eter- 
nal disaster depended entirely on God’s love and mercy. And we are 
told in the New Testament that, as a matter of fact, “God so loved the 
world as to give His only-begotten Son” (John 3:16) for man’s redemp- 
tion. 


But the Witnesses see things differently. “To prove his supremacy,” 
they tell us, “to prove the devil a liar, to prove that he could put men 
on earth that would remain faithful to him in spite of all that the 
devil could do, Jehovah permitted the first human pair and the devil 


to live.” 


This is all quite fantastic. God had no need to prove anything to 
anybody. In His mercy He postponed the infliction of the penalty of 
physical death upon our first parents, promising them a future Redeemer, 
and giving them an opportunity to repent. The souls of men, and also 
the devil, being immortal spirits of their very nature, were constitutional- 
ly unable to cease existing, whatever might be the conditions of their 
existence, whether of happiness or of misery. No special permission was 
required to enable them to live on, as they had to do by a very necessity 
of the natures God had given them in the first place. 


But let us go back to God. To provide Him with some kind of self- 
justification, the Witnesses now imagine on His behalf that “Jehovah 
knew that some of their offspring would remain faithful to him and thus 
witness to his supremacy.” As if it were in the least necessary to God 
that any of His creatures should witness to His supremacy! If any crea- 
tures acknowledged His supremacy, that could not bestow supremacy upon 
Him; nor could He possibly lose His supremacy if any creatures denied it. 
The effects of submission to God or of rebellion against God affected, not 
God, but creatures themselves. In His mercy, God provided mankind with 
a remedy for the evil effects of sinful rebellion which human beings 
had brought upon themselves. 


It happens to be true, as we are next told, that “from Abel on, 
Jehovah has had witnesses on earth,” taking the unscriptural name 
“Jehovah” as meaning “God.” But the self-styled “Witnesses of Jehovah” 
are not to be numbered among any authorized witnesses on behalf of 
God. They merely constituted a modern Protestant sect founded by 
Charles Taze Russell, an ex-Congregationalist of Pittsburgh, Penna., who 
at the age of twenty, in 1872, imagined that he alone had at last discover- 
ed the true meaning of the Bible and commissioned his followers to wit- 
ness to his own peculiar opinions throughout the world. To rank Pastor 
Russell’s “witnesses” with any divinely-authorized messengers from God 
to mankind would not only violate reason, but would also be an insult to 
God scarcely falling short of straight-out blasphemy! 
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WHY GOD BECAME MAN 


Do not be misled by our own sub-title here; for, as we have seen, 
Jehovah Witnesses do not believe that God became man. They hold that 
Christ Himself was a kind of incarnate spirit-creature who, although 
He existed before other creatures, did not pre-exist eternally, and who 
was certainly not equal with God. 


However, having set the stage, as it were, they now attempt to ex- 
plain the mission of Christ, such as they hold Him to be. 


“That his name might be vindicated, that his purpose regarding 
the earth might be realized, and that men who kept integrity might 
get life” they say, “Jehovah sent His Son into the world ‘to give his soul a 
ransom in exchange for many’ and to ‘bear witness to the truth’.” 


Denying the Holy Trinity and that there is any God—the Son, as 
they do, the Witnesses would have been more honest had they declared 
frankly that they believe their Jehovah to have sent some spirit-creature in- 
to the world; as indeed Charles Taze Russell originally said, identifying this 
spirit-creature with Michael the Archangel. 


As for God’s purpose, we can rule out at once the vindication of 
His name (although that name was not “Jehovah”). God could have 
vindicated His own rights by letting men endure to the full the just pun- 
ishment of their sins. And Holy Scripture itself teaches that God’s re- 
demptive work was an entirely free act of love and mercy on His part. 
Nor was God’s motive the realization of His purpose for this “earth” as 
a planet. It was that fallen mankind might be given the means to at- 
tain a destiny of eternal happiness in heaven. 


Wrong also is the assertion that this was restricted to “men who 
kept integrity,” which the Witnesses of Jehovah do not do in any case. 
The ransom was for men who are repentant sinners. Does not the New 
Testament tell us that “if we say that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves, and the truth is not in us?” 1 John 1:8. And did not Christ Him- 
self say: “I am not come to call the just, but sinners?” Matt.9:13. Jeho- 
vah Witnesses perpetually quote the Bible, but have no idea of what it 
really teaches. 


“EXALTATION OF CHRIST” 


The official Jehovah Witness document now turns to the thought 
of what His mission meant to Christ Himself. And it begins this section 
with a further denial of His Divinity. “Conceived by a virgin,” we are 
told, “the Word became flesh, being produced out of a woman; thus he 
was an actual flesh-and-blood creature.” 


Jehovah Witnesses mean, of course, that He was only that. All 
their talk of God sending His Son into this world is sheer pretence. They 
do not believe that God has a Son: Yet what is the truth as revealed in 
Holy Scripture? It is that the Eternal Son of God, the Word “who was 
with God, and who was God,” while still remaining God, took to Him- 
self also a human nature born of the Virgin Mary. That human nature 
was an actual flesh-and-blood creation; but the Divine Person who pos- 
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sessed it could still say, in virtue of the Divine Nature He ever retained: 
“I and the Father are one” (John 10:30); and also: “Before Abraham 
was made, I am” (John 8:58)—a clear declaration that He was the Al- 
mighty God who had said to Moses: “Say to the people of Israel: I AM 


sent me to you.” Exodus 3:14. 


A further travesty of the teaching of the Bible follows. “Because 
of his demonstrating that a perfect man can keep integrity in spite of 
the devil,” they say, “God raised Jesus from the dead and ‘exalted him to 
a superior position.’ Philippians 2:5-11.” No genuine Christian can ac- 
cept that. Not because Our Lord demonstrated that one who is merely 
man, however perfect, can keep integrity in spite of the devil, but beca- 
use a Divine Person, equally God with the Father, humbled Himself in 
the incarnation, and by suffering death in the human nature He then 
took to Himself did the will of the Father—for that reason Jesus has 
been exalted even in His humanity; and not merely to a “superior posi- 
tion,” but to eternal glory in that humanity. As a consequence, the very 
worship due to God Himself is due to Christ both in His Divine Nature 
and in the created humanity He assumed to Himself. In that humanity 
He is “Lord of lords and King of kings” (Apoc. 17:14), so that, as St. 
Paul insists: “In the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of those that 
are in heaven, on earth, and under the earth.’”’ Philippians 2:10. 


The supreme adoration due to God alone, therefore, is due to the 
glorified humanity of Christ in virtue of His being the Second Divine 
Person of the Holy Trinity. Rightly we can arply to the very earthly- 
minded Witnesses of Jehovah the words: “The natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God: for they are foolishness unto him; neither 
can he know them, for they are spiritually discerned.” 1 Cor. 2:14. 


CHRIST’S CHURCH 


The continuing work of Christ in this world next engages the at- 
tention of the Jehovah Witnesses. “Since Pentecost,” they say, “God has 
been calling and preparing a ‘bride,’ a ‘little flock,’ a body of 144,000 
‘purchased from the earth’ to share heavenly life and rulership ‘as kings 
with Christ for the thousand years.’ These, Christ and His bride, con- 
stitute the ‘kingdom of the heavens’.” 


The first thought that occurs to one here is that, if God has been 
calling and preparing His ‘bride’ since Pentecost, the Witnesses of Jehovah, 
who came into existence only in 1872 as the hare-brained scheme of the 
twenty-years’ old Charles Taze Russell, of Pittsburgh, Penna., are some 
nineteen centuries too late on the scene to warrant serious consideration 
as having any part with that ‘bride.’ 


The ‘bride,’ of course, as the Gospels and the Epistles of St. Paul make 
clear, is a symbolical expression for the Church Christ founded, and upon 
which He sent the Holy Spirit on Pentecost Sunday in Jerusalem. With 
that Church He promised to abide “all days even to the consummation 
of the world.” Matt. 28:20. His Church, therefore, must have been in this 
world all days since Pentecost. As that cannot be said of the Jehovah 
Witnesses, founded only in the nineteenth century by Pastor Russell, they 
can claim no connection with anything that transpired on Pentecost Sun- 
day, fifty days after the resurrection of Christ. But something must be 
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said here also of the other scriptural references in this rather remark- 
able passage. 


When Christ spoke of His Church as a ‘little flock’ (Luke 12:32), 
He was talking to His then mere handful of disciples and bidding them not 
to fear lest they should lack temporal necessities. They were a ‘little flock’ 
indeed when He spoke to them. But He did not say that they would re- 
main a ‘little flock.’ In His parable of the smallest of seeds which grew 
into a great tree (Matt. 13:31-32), He predicted the immense future expan- 
sion of His Church. He certainly never intended the ‘little flock’ to be 
restricted to “a body of 144,000.” 


The reference to the “144,000 who were purchased from the earth” 
occurs in another context altogether, where St. John describes in highly 
symbolical language his vision of the Lamb in heaven (Apoc. 14:3). There 
the number 144,000, the square of 12 a thousandfold, is a figurative ex- 
pression for a perfected number; and it refers to the whole company of 
the redeemed. It does not mean literally 144,000. The interpretations of 
the Book of Revelation by Jehovah Witnesses bring out the truth of the 
remark by the Protestant Scripture scholar, Prof. C. H. Dodd, that un- 
qualified freedom of biblical interpretation has led to limitless aberra- 
tions, exemplified particularly in the exploitation of the more obscure 
apocalyptic writings such as the Book of Revelation, which has become 
“the licensed playground of every crank.” “The Bible Today,” p. 23. 


This is, perhaps, still more apparent in the Jehovah Witness ex- 
planation of St. John’s reference to reigning with Christ “for a thousand 
years.” Apoc. 20:4. A literal interpretation of the “thousand years” is en- 
tirely at variance with the method the rest of Revelation or the Apoca- 
lypse demands. The number “a thousand” is not to be taken numerically 
but figuratively, as meaning an indefinitely long age. The Protestant 
“New Commentary on Holy Scripture’ rightly says, therefore, that the 
“thousand years” symbolize the whole period between the coming of Christ 
in the incarnation and His second coming at the end of time to judge 
all mankind. The idea of a literal “Millennium,” as taught by the Wit- 
nesses of Jehovah, is quite false. 


FATE OF MANKIND 


It must not be thought that the Jehovah Witnesses hold out hope 
only to the “144,000,” the number they have so misunderstood. “Jesus 
also died,’ they tell us, “for His ‘other sheep,’ of which there are many. 
To such sheep-like ones the call now goes forth.” 


Their idea is that for all eternity there will be two branches of the 
kingdom of Christ; one section in heaven, to which only 144,000 chosen 
ones will go; the other on earth, where all the rest of the “saved,” the 
“Jonadabs,” will dwell forever, marrying and multiplying, and no one 
ever dying, with no time limits at all. The problem of space-limits on this 
earth they simply ignore. The ‘other sheep’ are to have the doubtful 
privilege of eternally jostling with the countlessly multiplying millions 
on the surface of the earth. Evidently the 144,000 tickets for ringside 
seats in heaven have already been exhausted; and the Witnesses of 
Jehovah conceive it to be their duty now to book people as sheep for 
the eternal grazing-paddocks on the face of this planet. 
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Needless to say Our Lord’s reference to His “other sheep” has been 
completely misapplied by the Jehovah Witnesses. In John 10:10, we find 
Him saying: “Other sheep I have that are not of this fold: them also I 
must bring... and there shall be one fold and one shepherd.” He was 
merely contrasting the Church He had established with Israel of old. 
Israel, as God’s chosen people, had been restricted to the Jews. Jesus 
here declares that Gentiles as well as Jews are to have the privilege of 
membership in the “New Israel,’ His Church, all forming one flock under 
one supreme visible head as its shepherd on earth. 


Laboring under their own obsession, however, the Jehovah Witness- 
es proceed to warn mankind of the fearful disaster which they say will 
come upon those who reject their particular message. “Seek righteous- 
ness, seek meekness: it may be ye will be hid in the day of Jehovah’s 
anger, the day when all the earth shall be devoured with the fire of 
God’s jealousy, known as ‘Armageddon’.” 


The righteousness of which they speak is easily obtained. The 
“righteous ones” have become such by the mere fact of their becoming 
Witnesses of Jehovah; although the fanatical arrogance so character- 
istic of these people is far removed from meekness! As for the crude lite- 
ralism with which they interpret the battle of Armageddon, no one will 
be impressed by that who understands the mysterious and symbolical 
character of the Book of Revelation. There “Armageddon” is but a figur- 
ative expression symbolizing the final victory through Christ of good 
over evil, St. John using as an analogy a reference (Judges 5:19) to the 
defeat of the kings of Canaan at the Mount of Megiddo (Har-Magedon). 


THE SATANIC WORLD 


“The literal earth, of course,” they hasten to explain, “will not be 
devoured with fire, for ‘it abideth forever’.” That the earth will abide 
forever, however, is further exegetical rubbish. The Bible nowhere de- 
clares such a thing. True, Ecclesiastes 1:4 says: “One generation passeth 
away, and another generation cometh; but the earth abideth forever.” 
But not for a moment did he intend that the earth will abide for all 
eternity. He meant simply that, as far as our present experience goes, 
the earth continues as generations succeed one another. He spoke just 
as did Tennyson in his poem “The Brook,” where he makes the brook 
say: “Men may come and men may go, but I go on forever.” To interpret 
that literally as meaning “for all eternity” would be quite absurd. 


What will be devoured with fire, if not the earth, according to 
Jehovah Witnesses, is “this wicked system of things, or world of which 
Satan is the god.” For them, everything and everybody is Satanic except 
the Jehovah Witness organization and its members. Yet they would find 
very disturbing for themselves St. John’s description of the real agents 
of Satan, could they but realize the significance of his words. “You have 
heard,” he wrote, “that Antichrist cometh; even now there are become 
many Antichrists. This is Antichrist, who denieth the Father and the 
Son.” 1 John 18:22. The Witnesses of Jehovah themselves do just that 
by their denial of the Holy Trinity and of the Divinity of Christ. 


To support their denunciation of “the world,” however, they de- 
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clare that Jesus said: “My kingdom is not part of this world.” John 18:36; 
thus they give us yet another example of their utterly irresponsible mis- 
handling of biblical texts. For the words quoted contain no reference 
whatever to any supposed wickedness of earthly kingdoms, nor any sug- 
gestion that Satan is the god of them all. Jesus merely told Pilate that 
His was not of an earthly temporal kingdom as are other kingdoms in this 
world. That is all. What Christ thought of the world from a moral and 
spiritual point of view must be sought elsewhere. 


One more try. “The disciple James warned,” they say, “that ‘friend- 
ship with the world is enmity from God’ (James 4:4). Therefore Jehovah’s 
Witnesses shun it.” This, however, simply will not do. St. James is not 
condemning the world as such, in the sense intended by Jehovah Wit- 
nesses. He is dealing with the moral dispositions of people towards the 
wealth, pleasures and honors one can gain in the world. Either these 
things master us, so that we are prepared to seek them even at the ex- 
pense of breaking God’s laws, thus forfeiting His friendship; or we master 
ourselves, observing sufficient self-restraint in our use of this world’s 
advantages that not for any of them would we offend God; preferring 
to do without them if they cannot be had without sin. This is a very 
different thing from denouncing as “the wicked world” all who do not 
accept the Jehovah Witness organization, and finding a malignant and 
vindictive pleasure in the thought of the most dreadful imaginary disas- 
ters by which they are to be punished! 


SIGNS OF THE END 


To secure a hearing for their warning, the Jehovah Witnesses never 
tire of proclaiming that the end of the world is near at hand. “The present 
generation is seeing the sign marking Christ’s second presence: ‘nation 
will rise against nation... there will be food shortages and earthquakes... 
you will be hated by all the nations... and this good news of the king- 
dom will be preached in all the inhabited earth’.” (Matt. 24). 


Now if one thing has been made clear in this commentary, it is 
surely that the message of Charles Taze Russell is not “the good news of 
the kingdom.” It consists only of the queer ideas of yet another of the 
long line of self-constituted prophets of whom the world has long since 
grown weary. What reason is there why any more confidence should be 
placed in Russell’s misinterpreations of Scripture than in those of founders 
of other and similar modern sects, whether of Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy 
with her Christian Science, or of Joseph Smith and the Mormons, or of 
Mrs. Ellen G. White and the Seventh Day Adventists, or of so many 
others? 


As for our present generation seeing the “signs,” in every generation 
during the past twenty centuries there have been those who have imagined 
the signs of Christ’s second coming to have been verified in their own 
age. There is no more reason to believe the “signs” particularly evident 
now than in previous centuries. Christ deliberately refrained from sreak- 
ing clearly on the subject, telling His disciples: “It is not for you to know 
the times or the moments, which the Father hath put in His own power.” 
Acts 1:7. He promised His continual presence with those who belong to 
Him, that His power in them would enable them to overcome sin, and 
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that eventually the struggle between good and evil would culminate in 
His own manifest triumph when He comes again in all His majesty and 
glory. The self-assurance of fanatics who indulge in predictions based on 
a crudely literal and materialistic interpretation of Holy Scripture is 


sheer presumption. 


ETERNITY ON EARTH 


But Jehovah Witnesses are not backward in telling us what will 
be the result of the imminent judgment. “After destroying this old world,” 
they say, “Christ will usher in the new world wherein ‘righteousness is to 
dwell.’ Then no more war, fear or want.” 


But the spurious paradise for all eternity on this earth is a chimera, 
wholly without evidence for it. When Christ does come again it will be, 
as He Himself declares, to judge all mankind; and the result of that judg- 
ment will be that the unrepentant wicked “shall go into everlasting punish- 
ment, but the just into life everlasting.” Matt. 25:31-46. The final destiny 
will be either an other-worldly state of hell, or an equally other-worldly 
state of heaven. 


With their next statement that “even the dead will be remembered, 
for ‘there is going to be a resurrection of both the righteous and the un- 
righteous’,’ no Christian could ordinarily quarrel. But even when the 
Witnesses of Jehovah say the right thing, it can be taken for granted 
that they understand it in the wrong way. As a matter of fact, according 
to their own teachings, there can be no resurrection at all. For they 
deny the immortality of the human soul. They insist that when a man 
dies nothing of him survives. He becomes simply non-existent. There is 
nothing of him, therefore, to resurrect. At most, God could create an- 
other being who would be a replica of some previous being. But the new 
being would be a different being and not the same person at all. This 
would certainly not be the resurrection of a person who had previously 
existed. But Jehovah Witnesses seem to be complete strangers to philo- 
sophy and logic as well as to the meaning of Sacred Scripture. 


The beatific vision of this earth now swims once more into their 
consciousness. “All pain, sorrow and crying will be wiped out, and even 
the enemy death will be destroyed. The earth will be made one vast 
paradise.” But nowhere does the Bible teach that the earth will ever be- 
come one vast paradise! Christ Himself Ascended into heaven from this 
earth in His Risen and glorified Body, having told His disciples: “I go to 
prepare a place for you, that where I am you also may be.” John 14:2,3. 
As to the other conditions of heaven, He would say to the self-styled Wit- 
nesses of Jehovah what He said to the Sadducees: “You err, not knowing 
the Scriptures, nor the power of God. For in the resurrection they shall 
neither marry nor be married, but shall be as the angels of God in 
heaven.” Matt. 22:29,30. If we are to be as the angels of God in heaven, 
we will not need any absurdly-conceived material habitation on this earth. 
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CONCLUSION 


“Thus Jehovah will be vindicated, as his purpose regarding the earth 
is fully realized,” concludes this official statement of doctrine, issued by 
the Watch Tower Bible and Tract Society. “This, in brief, is what 
Jehovah’s Witnesses understand the Bible to teach and what they believe.” 


For a last time it must be said that God nowhere acknowledges 
“Jehovah” as His name. And He has no purpose regarding the earth 
which in any way resembles what the Witnesses have imagined on His 
behalf. This whole sorry scheme is unworthy of the human intelligence, 
opposed to the teachings of Holy Scripture, and really an insult to God 
Himself. The doctrines are due to an almost complete misunderstanding 
of the Bible, not to an understanding of it; and belief in them is but 
credulity. 


So much, then, for the explanation the Jehovah Witnesses them- 
selves have given us of their new religion. They began by saying com- 
plainingly that others do not give an accurate account of their teach- 
ings; but, as we said when commenting on that, there is no reason why 
anyone should resort to misrepresentation in order to disprove the truth 
of what they say. Nothing could better reveal the falsity of their doctrines 
than their own exposition of them. 


Much more, of course, could have been said on this whole subject 
than has been possible here, which has been deliberately restricted 
to an examination only of so much as their own official sum- 
mary contains. Above all, the almost total absence of any truly moral 
and spiritual values from their system would call for even greater at- 
tention than the aspects there put before us. One searches in vain for a 
genuinely religious spirit in it all. Instead of the vital Christian virtues 
of faith, hope and charity, it offers superstition, presumption, little per- 
sonal love of Our Lord, and only bitter denunciations of fellow-human 
beings. It inspires none of the corporal works of mercy. Humility, gentle- 
ness and patience are quite foreign to its outlook. If, as they triumphant- 
ly proclaim, the Witnesses of Jehovah suffer at the hands of others 
(however unjustifiable the conduct of those others may be) they do not 
suffer gladly, but resentfully; and they quite overlook the fact that, as a 
sign of true followers of Christ, only those sufferings count which are 
inflicted for His sake, not those which professing disciples bring upon 
themselves for their own ill-mannered behavior. 


But there is no room to go fully into these very important matters. 
We must content ourselves with the analysis of their own official state- 
ment which, after all, is already more than enough to reveal the falsity 
of their teachings. Only unfamiliarity with history, ignorance of sound 
principles of scriptural interpretation, and almost a complete lack of 
acquaintance with the elementary laws of logic—all these deficiencies 
being blended with unlimited credulity—could find their creed even re- 
motely credible. 


L. GRONDEROV 
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THE ORIGINS OF URMAIMIAN ECCLESIASTICAL SEPARATES 


B efore plunging into the subject of this paper it has seemed neces- 

sary to give a brief account of the vicissitudes of the various 
Ukrainian governments in order better to understand the milieu in which 
Ukrainian ecclesiastical nationalism and separatism sprang up and was 
nourished. Ukrainian ecclesiastical separatism is integrally bound up with 
Ukrainian nationalism and political separatism generally. Ukrainian 
nationalism within the Russian Empire began in the cultural Ukraino- 
phile movement of the 1880’s. It did not reach the political plane until 
the turn of the century. Ukrainian nationalism was a bit more advanced 
in the Galician province of Austro-Hungary where it was fostered by the 
Germans as a counter balance to Polish nationalism. In Russia Ukrainian 
nationalism received an impetus from the 1905 Revolution which forced 
the government to grant some measure of self-expression to minorities. 
In the period up to the October Revolution there was no serious desire 
on the part of Ukrainian nationalists for national separation. The demand 
was for political autonomy for the Ukraine within a federal Russian 
state, along with civil, social, and economic reforms and cultural freedom.! 


The February Revolution of 1917, which shook the very foundations 
of the Russian Empire, sharpened the nationalistic appetite of the Ukrai- 
nian intelligentsia and, at the same time, gave them the opportunity to 
act. With the abolition of the old administrative apparatus by the Provi- 
sional Government something akin to anarchy reigned in Kiev. There, 
as in other cities of Russia, revolutionary administrative organs took the 
place of the old bodies. Already in the first half of March 1917 a tem- 
porary governing committee was formed in Kiev made up almost ex- 
clusively of Ukrainian nationalists. At the same time a private “Society 
of Ukrainian Progressives” organized the beginning of the future Uk- 
rainian parliament: the Ukrainian Central Council (Ukrainska Tsentralna 
Rada). The historian Professor Michael Hrushevsky was elected president 
of the Rada. 


The Central Rada’s demands of the Provisional Government were 
limited to national-territorial autonomy for the Ukraine which was to 
remain in the Russian Republic. Two All-Ukrainian National Congresses 
which met in April and June 1917 largely changed the composition as 
well as the aims of the Central Rada. Under the influence of extreme 
nationalists the second congress passed a resolution which stated that 
the Ukrainian people ought to resolve their own fate. Without separating 
from Russia, the Ukraine was called upon to work out new principles of 
civic and social life which the Russian Constituent Assembly would merely 
ratify. At various congresses held in the Spring of 1917 by various poli- 
tical parties and other societies and organizations, resolutions were adopt- 
ed which, among other things, called for the introduction of Ukrainian 
in the Church. 


(1) John S. Reshetar, Jr., The Ukrainian Revolution. 1917-1920. A Study in Nationalism, 
Princeton, 1952, Chapter I. 
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In June 1917 a quasi-Government was formed by the Rada headed 
by the Social Democrat Vladimir Vinnichenko.2 Although relations with 
the Provisional Government were not always amicable, becoming more 
strained each month, the Rada “Secretariat” did not secede from the 
Russian Republic. There were three political groupings in Kiev by the 
time of the October Revolution: the Rada, the supporters and officials 
of the Provisional Government, and the Bolsheviks the Rada supported 
the Bolsheviks for a time against the adherents of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. Later, after the October Revolution, dropping their co-operation 
with the Bolsheviks, the Central Rada proclaimed the Ukrainian People’s 
Republic (20 November). Through it did not formally sever itself from the 
Russian Republic and spoke of “respecting its unity,” de facto it was now 
independent.3 


The Rada soon began to make certain social and economic reforms. 
Among other things it confiscated Church and monastery lands not being 
worked directly by its owners. Because of mutual differences in view- 
point the Rada and the new Bolshevik government could come to no 
agreement about the political status of the Ukraine. The Rada govern- 
ment was very weak and a state nearing anarchy reigned. In December 
1917 the Petrograd Soviet of People’s Commissars issued several ulti- 
matums to the Central Rada and then began its battle against it: a Bol- 
shevik Ukrainian government was formed in Kharkov, the Reds began 
their offensive and soon Poltava and Ekaterinoslav were taken. Kiev 
came to be threatened and, not having its own regular army, the Central 
Rada sought assistance from Great Britain and France. The financial 
and technical aid of these two countries could not halt the Bolshevik 
offensive against Kiev and the Central Rada began negotiations with 
Germany and Austria. At the same time the Bolsheviks were approach- 
ing Kiev the Central Rada’s delegates went to Brest-Litovsk to meet with 
the Germans (beginning of January 1918). On 22 January 1918 the Central 
Rada declared its independence as a “free sovereign state of the Ukrai- 
nian people.” In a few days a Bolshevik uprising started in Kiev and on 
4 February Muraviev’s Red Army detachments appeared on the left bank 
of the Dnieper. What was left of the government and Central Rada 
moved hastily to Zhitomir. On 9 February the Rada’s delegates signed a 
peace treaty with the Central Powers at Brest-Litovsk, pleading at the 
same time for the support of the German army against the Bolsheviks. 
The independence of the new Ukrainian state was recognized by Ger- 
many and its allies. 


The German armies entered the Ukraine and in a short time al- 
most the entire south of Russia was cleared of Bolsheviks. The Ukrainian 
government returned to Kiev under cover of German arms at the begin- 
ning of March. The Rada’s alliance with the Germans was not all rosy. 
The leftist convictions of the Central Rada’s leaders and especially their 
inability to create order in the country and deliver the grain to Germany 
promised at Brest-Litovsk made for conflicts between the German com- 
(2) A Marxist, Vinnichenko desired to abolish the Church's role in society. He wanted, 
@.g., to make the civil marriage ceremony the only one required by law. He at- 
tacked the Rada’s use of “parades, crowds of priests, church bells, and Te Deums 
with all of the unpleasant comedy with which tsarism and the ruling classes hypno- 
tized the blind strata of the population.” (Reshetar, Ibid.. p. 139). 

(3) Reshetar, Ibid.. Chapter 2. 
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mand and the Rada. Basing themselves largely upon the dissastisfied 
landowners, the Germans put forward Lieutenant-General Paul Skoro- 
padsky in opposition to the Central Rada. Skoropadsky was “elected’’ by 
acclamation the Hetman of the Ukraine on 29 April 1918 by a congress of 
agriculturalists meeting in Kiev. The election of the Hetman (an anti- 
quated monarchical title) was followed by a festive church ceremony in 
the Sophia Cathedral during which Skoropadsky, dressed in a black Cos- 
sack uniform, was anointed with Chrism by Bishop Nicodemus. Reshetar 
points out that “the inhabitants of Kiev received the news of the estab- 
lishment of the Hetmanate with nonchalance as well as with slight be- 
wilderment since no one had held the title for 154 years.”4 On the same 
afternoon of 29 April a pontifical Te Deum (Moleben) was sung in the 
Sophia Square. 

The coup of 29 April was a success. The Central Rada could hardly 
give any serious opposition to it. The government now swung from an 
extreme left socialist regime to the opposite right—to what the Rada 
nationalists considered an “anachronistic political monstrosity.”5 The 
new regime, a dictatorship, declared the Orthodox Church the leading 
state Church, although freedom of worship was proclaimed for all reli- 
gions. The Central Rada was dissolved. Skoropadsky’s government was 
recognized immediately by the Germans who, in fact, were the real rulers, 
the Hetman ruling in name only. Order in the land came to be re-estab- 
lished and life returned more or less to normal. In place of the Central 
Rada’s appointees, various experienced landowners and officials of Tsarist 
times were given administrative positions. The army as formerly re- 
mained insignificant. 

The Hetmanate did, however, experience great difficulties. The po- 
pulation, propagandized by the Bolsheviks, was dissatisfied with the re- 
turn to the old social order. The Ukrainian nationalists refused to enter 
the new government and did their best to obstruct its work. Then there 
were peasant revolts, the lack of a peace treaty with the Petrograd Bol- 
shevik government, and the ever-worsening position of Germany. All 
this and more hampered the regime’s progress. Vinnichenko headed a 
nationalist group which sought to overthrow the Hetman government 
by force. The situation became worse when the Hetman rromulgated an 
edict on 14 November 1918 in which he came out for the federation of 
the Ukraine in a future non-Bolshevik Russia. This precipitated the na- 
tionalist insurrection. The Ukrainian opposition, at a secret meeting, 
created a “Directory” composed of Vinnichenko, Simon Petljura, and 
others, and empowered it to lead the revolt against the Hetman. The 
insurrection’s center was at the city of Belaja Tserkov where Galician de- 
tachments had been assembled under Colonel Eugene Konovalets. Petljura 
declared himself supreme commander of the rebels. In the struggle 
against the Hetman, the Directory did not balk at co-operating with the 
Bolsheviks. The Hetman’s defenses were soon broken, with the exception 
of Chernigov and Volyn, where the fight continued for a long while. The 
Germans refrained from active support of the Hetman. The insurrection 
at Kiev on 14 December which was of Marxist character rather than Uk- 
rainian, sealed the fate of Skoropadsky’s government. On that day he 
abdicated all authority after seven and one-half months rule. On the 


(4) Reshetar, Ibid.. p. 132. 
(S) Ibid... p. 145. 
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same day the Directory’s forces entered Kiev and established a military 
government, while a few days later (19 December) Petljura made his trium- 
phant entry into the city. 


The Directory did not enjoy its victory for long. The Red Army 
forces were converging on Kiev from three sides while the Poles were 
threatening from the West. The members of the Directory had no real 
desire to work with one another, while the extreme leftists led by Vinni- 
chenko spoke out for the establishment of a Ukrainian Soviet Republic 
independent of Russia. All sorts of lawless bands raided the countryside. 
In a word there was complete anarchy in the Ukraine. 


On the same day that the “union” of the “Western (Galician) Uk- 
rainian Republic’ with the Directory government was proclaimed, 22 
January 1919, the Red armies entered Kiev forcing the Directory, with 
Petljura now at the head, to flee from city to city.6 Under pressure of 
the Bolsheviks the Directory’s detachments found themselves in Kame- 
nets-Podolsk in July 1919 where Petljura joined forces with the nation- 
alists of the Western Ukraine led by Dictator Eugene Petrushevich whose 
forces were fleeing from the Poles.? Taking advantage of the White Army 
General Denikin’s temporary rout of the Red armies the combined Uk- 
rainian forces again entered Kiev on 31 August. General Denikin’s men 
entered the city the following day and they occupied the city. Soon con- 
flicts arose between the two groups and the Whites drove the nationalist 
army out of the city without an all-out battle. Chased by detachments 
of the White Army the nationalists again moved back to Kamenets-Po- 
dolsk which again became the capital of the unfortunate Ukrainian “go- 
vernment.”” At Kamenets-Podolsk the Petljurans chief occupation seemed 
to be brutal pogroms against the Jews. Petljura and Petrushevich soon 
fell out—Petljura wanting to make a treaty with the Poles while Petru- 
shevich chose to join forces with Denikin in mid-November. With the 
latter’s retreat from Kiev, a large part of Petrushevich’s army joined the 
Red Army in January 1920. 


About this time Petljura decided to become a Polish satellite and 
signed a treaty with Pilsudsky (2 December).2 The Poles recognized Pet- 
ljura’s government with him at its head. For this he promised them 
Eastern Galicia and a part of Volyn. By the end of April 1920 Ukrainian 
detachments as part of the Polish army advanced on Kiev. They took 
the city on 7 May but were able to hold it for a few weeks only—the 
Red counter-attack completely routed the Pole-Ukrainians, retaking the city 
on 11 June. The Soviet government and Poland signed a peace treaty 
at Riga on 18 March 1921. While the Soviet government had proclaimed 
an independent Ukrainian Soviet Republic on 14 March 1919, in 1923 this 
was declared a Federated Soviet Republic with all the rights of autonomy 
(“even to separation from the U.S.S.R.”). 


The seeds of Ukrainian ecclesiastical separatism may be said to 


(6) Vinnichenko, describing Petljura’s “government,” said: “The Directoria is a railway 
carriage and under that carriage is all its territory!’ (W.E.D. Allen, The Ukraine. 
A History. Cambridge, 1941, p. 307). 

(7) Petrushevich, head of the Galician Ukrainians, was formerly leader of the Galician 
faction in the Austrian Parliament. 

(8) Allen, The Ukraine, p. 313. 

(9) It has been said that Petljura’s “ill-fated alliance with the Poles is one of the most 
sordid pages in all Ukrainian history.’ (Reshetar, Ibid.. p. 299). 
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have been planted by the February 1917 collapse of the Imperial Russian 
Government. By April and May of 1917 church synods or convocations 
were called in practically every eparchy (diocese) in the Ukraine. For the 
first time laymen as well as clergymen took part in the proceedings of 
these church meetings. At most of them the hope for a freer life for 
the Church in the Ukraine and the establishment of new types of rela- 
tions towards Moscow were expressed. At this time no one yet spoke of 
autocephality.10 Also the desire to call an All-Ukrainian Church Council 
(Sobor) representing all the eparchies in the Ukraine was expressed. At 
the various councils and congresses called in Kiev to demand political 
autonomy there were also demands for ecclesiastical autonomy and other 
changes. Reshetar says that by the October Bolshevik Revolution the 
nationalists were demanding complete independence for the Church in 
the Ukraine and the use of the Ukrainian tongue in the services. “Since 
this was a period in which soviets, or councils, were being formed as poli- 
tical institutions, it is not surprising that there was considerable senti- 
ment in favor of adopting a conciliar form of government for the pro- 
posed church.”!! 


The Sobor (Council) of the Kievan eparchy even chose a commission 
which was to see to the calling of an All-Ukrainian Sobor. This commis- 
sion appealed to the Holy Synod at Petrograd and then to the All-Rus- 
sian Church Sobor which took place in Moscow for permission to convene 
an All-Ukrainian Church Sobor. Permission was not granted. Refusing 
to bow to the will of the higher Church authorities, the Ukrainians de- 
cided to take the “Revolutionary way”!2 and in November 1917 the com- 
mission proclaimed itself the All-Ukrainian Church Rada (Council)—osten- 
sibly to exist only as a preparatory organ for the convening of an All- 
Ukrainian Church Sobor. This transformation took place, apparently, 
because the commission had been told that as an eparchal body it did 
not have the right to operate as an All-Ukrainian organ representing all 
the eparchies in the Ukraine. Besides the original commission the first 
All-Ukrainian Church Rada had an additional 60 members and was 
headed by Archbishop Alexis Dorodnitsen. Formerly the Archbishop of 
Viadimir. Alexis Dorodnitsen had been put out of his see by his flock 
after the February Revolution because of his friendly relations with Ras- 
putin. A Ukrainian by birth (in Ekaterinoslav), Dorodnitsen came to Kiev 
and settled in the Kiev Crypt Laura where he began to disturb the Uk- 
rainophile monks, hoping to turn them against Metropolitan Vladimir and 
take his place as head of the Kievan eparchy.!3 


The canonical head of the Kievan Metropolitanate, Vladimir (Bogo- 
javlensky), Metropolitan of Kiev and Galich, had been transferred to that 
cathedra from Petrograd in 1915 and was the only hierarch in the history 
of the Russian Orthodox Church who had held the three Metropolitical 


(10) Mytropolyt Vasyl’ Lypkivs’kyj. “Jak Ukrains’ka Tserkva povernula sobi volju,” Ukrain- 
s‘ke Pravoslawne Slovo, Vol. VIII, No. 10 (October, 1956), p. 7. Hereafter cited as Lyp- 
kivs'kyj. 

(11) John S. Reshetar, “Ukrainian Nationalism and the Orthodox Church.” The American 
Slavic and East European Review. Vol. X, No. 1 (1951), pp. 39-40. 

(12) Lypkivs‘kyj, Ibid. 

(13) Dorodnitsen later repented of his schismatic activities in connection with the illicit 
Church Rada—atter the Ukrainians banished him from Kiev. He died in Novorossijsk 
in January 1920 (Put' moej Zhizni (Vospominanija Mitropolita Evlogija). Paris (1947), 
pp. 307-308). 
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sees of Imperial Russia. Archbishop Alexis and the Rada largely ignored 
the Metropolitan who, besides, was away part of the time attending the 
Moscow Sobor. The Ukrainian Rada did not, apparently, limit its ac- 
tivities to the convening of an All-Ukrainian Sobor but meddled in the 
affairs of all the Ukrainian eparchies. Among its illicit activities was 
the sending of “Ukrainian commissars” to all the eparchal consistories. It 
issued orders that the “All-Ukrainian Church Rada” ought to be com- 
memorated at Divine Service instead of Patriarch Tikhon. The Rada 
sought to prevent Metropolitan Vladimir from returning to Kiev from the 
All-Russian Sobor in Moscow. Despite their efforts the seventy-year old 
prelate maintained his dignity in the face of hostility. Despite the 
loud voices of the nationalist party in the Church it was a comparatively 
tiny group. The over-whelming majority of the Orthodox population of 
Kiev was opposed to separatism. A large gathering of the parochial 
councils of the Kievan churches was held where it was vcted to protest 
the illicit and anti-canonical attempts to create an autocephalous Uk- 
rainian Church. 


On 9 December Metropolitan Vladimir was visited by the Priest Ma- 
richev who called himself chairman of the Ukrainian Church Rada. With 
him were Archpriest N. Sharaevsky (later pseudo-Metropolitan), Priest P. 
Tarnavsky, Priest S. Filipenko, and others. They demanded the removal 
of Bishop Nicodemus (Krotkov), Bishop of Chigirin and vicar of the Kievan 
eparchy from Kiev. They also demanded that their candidates be ap- 
pointed members of the eparchal consistory, and that the Metropolitan 
himself leave his see. A few days after this, much to the Metropolitan’s 
surprise, another Rada member, the Priest Fomenko in the company of 
a soldier, offered the Metropolitan the position of Patriarch of the Uk- 
rainian Church. The Metropolitan expressed bewilderment at such a 
change of front: one day he is required to leave Kiev in three days, 
another day he is offered the Patriarchate. A few moments later, how- 
ever, the Metropolitan discovered the real reason for the visit. His night 
visitors wanted him to turn over one hundred thousand rubles to the 
Rada, to which he replied that the money belonged to the entire eparchy 
and it only could dispense it.14 


Besides its troubles with the Church Rada, the Orthodox Church in 
the Ukraine had its difficulties with the government itself. Under the 
second head of the Rada government, Vsevolod Holubovich (the son of a 
priest and a former seminarian from Podolia), the Minister of Cults was 
the “former Bishop Nikon,” Nicholas Bezsonov. Before the War he had 
been a vicar bishop of the Volyn eparchy with his cathedra in Kremenets. 
There he had left behind a poor memory of himself in that he had been 
involved in a scandalous history at the female church school. He had 
gotten himself elected to the Fourth Duma but the Kremenets scandal 
reached Petersburg and he was transferred to Enisejsk (with the cathedra 
in Krasnojarsk) in Siberia.15 He took the female student from Volyn and 
installed her in the episcopal house despite the disgruntled feelings of 
the populace. When the Revolution flared up, Bishop Nikon renounced 


(14) M. Pol'skij, Novye Mucheniki Rossijskie (Pervoe sobranie materialov), Jordanville, 
1949, pp. 16-18. 

(15) Put’ moej Zhizni, p. 288. Reshetar says, on the other hand, that Bishop Nikon was 
transferred to Siberia for introducing a Ukrainian education bill in the Duma (The 
Ukrainian Revolution. p. 42). 
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his episcopacy, became Mr. Nicholas (Mykola) Bezsonov, “the former Bish- 
op Nikon,” and immediately married the female student. After return- 
ing to the Ukraine he began to work for various newspapers as a theatri- 
cal critic and he signed his reviews of operettas, etc., as “the former 
Bishop Nikon—Nicholas Bezsonov!’’ His marriage ended in tragedy. His 
wife was found dead in bed with a revolver wound. Bezsonov brazenly 
buried her in the cemetery of the Pokrov Convent in Kiev. On her 
breast he placed his panagia, at her feet his klobuk, on a ribbon he im- 
printed a sacrilegious motto. 


This same Nicholas Bezsonov, now the Ukrainian Minister of Cults, 
was an example of the sort of individual the ecclesiastical authorities 
had to contend with. All relations with the government were carried 
on through him. He issued papers and the various eparchal administra- 
tions had to carry on correspondence with him. This was so repugnant 
to at least one hierarch, Eulogius (Georgievsky), Archbishop of Volyn, 
that he personally protested to Holubovich in hopes of getting Bezsonov 
removed. Holubovich refused to dismiss the odious Bezsonov.!6 


Lipkovsky claims that the Ukrainian Church Rada’s energetic ac- 
tion finally made the Moscow Sobor aware of its existence and the newly- 
elected Patriarch agreed to the convening of an All-Ukrainian Sobor. The 
Patriarch may have been guided by the fact that the Ukraine was coming 
to be recognized as some sort of political entity. At any rate prepara- 
tions began to be made in Kiev and Metropolitan Platon (Rozhdestvensky) 
was appointed in charge of the ground work. Platon, who was faithful 
to the line of centralism, found himself in a difficult situation in a 
revolutionary atmosphere in which strivings for autocephality and sera- 
ratism from Moscow was ripening. Archbishop Eulogius, who visited the 
Eparchal House where the preparatory gatherings were held, described the 
scene as follows: 


Depressing impressions... Ukrainian army chaplains, hair cut and 
clean-shaven, in uniform, with rifles... Angry faces... Revolution- 
ary speeches in the spirit of separatism. Cries addressed to Metro- 
politan Platon: “You want to strangle the Ukraine! ... we won’t al- 
low it!...”’—in a word, this was not an ecclesiastical assembly, but 
a political meeting with speeches of agitators. It was clear that 
nothing serious could come of the Sobor.!7 


The precparatory meetings were concluded by Christmas of 1917 
and the All-Ukrainian Church Sobor opened in Kiev after the holydays 
(7 January 1918). According to Archbishop Eulogius, the 400 odd peopl> 
who arrived for the Sobor were so ill-suited for the difficult and serious 
work that it was frightening. The Sobor was a mass of wrathful Ukrai- 
nians aroused by political passions. It was sometimes hard to ascertain 
who some of them represented. From the first day it was whispered that 
none of the older hierarchs ought to be installed as chairman—only the 
very youngest. Bishop Poemen of Balta, vicar of the Podolia eparchy 
was chosen since he was thought more pliable. An irreconcilable attitude 
towards the Russian Church was taken by the Sobor from the beginning. 
Cries of “Down with Moscow!” and “Let us free ourselves of the Moscow 





(16) Put’ moej Zhizni. p. 289. 
(17) Ibid., p. 308. 
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oppression!”’ were well-received. The sessions were taken up with hot 
meeting-house speeches.!8 Lipkovsky wrote that the greater majority of 
the members of the Sobor were of a “progressive frame of mind” and as- 
pired for an autocephalous Ukrainian Church. He said that “the bishops 
had not collected even a hundred of their followers’ and that practical- 
ly the entire presidium of the Sobor was composed of members of the 
All-Ukrainian Church Rada.!19 


The Sobor had hardly gotten organized when, in mid-January, 
the Civil War began in Kiev and the Bolsheviks began to advance on the 
city, taking one town after another. Under these conditions the Sobor 
was disbanded. During the seige of Kiev the Crypt Laura suffered much 
damage from artillery fire—the Bolsheviks thinking that the campanile 
was being used as an observation post. In reality, however, the bell- 
tower was closed and there were no soldiers within the confines of the 
Laura at all. On 23 January the Bolsheviks occupied the Laura and their 
commander, Michael A. Muraviev, took up residence in the hostelry of 
the Laura. He warned the Namestnik that there might be trouble from 
bootv-seeking bands of ill-disciplined soldiers and he told the Namestnik 
to phone him in case of trouble. On the evening of 25 January/7 Feb- 
ruary a group of lawless bandits, among them a sailor, murdered and 
robbed Metropolitan Vladimir, having taken him a short distance from 
the Laura. Though some of the monks had seen the band arrive and 
ask for the Metropolitan’s quarters, they had done nothing. Later they 
claimed to have been paralyzed with fear, but various writers hold that 
most of the monks had been propagandized against the hierarch by 
Archbishop Alexis and simply refused to help him. Metropolitan Vladimir 
was the first churchman to fall indirect victim of the Revolution.2° 


About Pascha of 1918, soon after Skoropadsky’s coup—the Bolsheviks 
had held Kiev only for three weeks—Archbishop Eulogius of Volyn re- 
ceived a Patriarchal Ukase appointing him to be in charge of the elec- 
tion of a new Metropolitan of Kiev. The election was to follow the rules 
laid down by the 1917-18 All-Russian Church Sobor in Moscow: each 
eparchy possessed the right to elect its own candidate; the Patriarch 
confirmed him; but if the candidate chosen was considered unsuitable, 
the Patriarch had the right to propose his own candidate.2! After his 


(18) Ibid.. pp. 308-309. 

(19) Lypkivs’kyj, Ibid. 

(20) Put’ moej Zhizni, p. 310; Cf. Pol’sky, Ibid.. pp. 19-24. Pol’sky, a clergyman of ihe 
schismatic Karlovits emigre Russian Church which is highly inimical to the Moscow 
Patriarchate and extremely anti-Soviet politically, obviously has drawn upon Metro- 
politan Eulogius’ Memoirs for parts of his account of the murder of Metropolitan Vla- 
dimir—though he gives no credit to his source. In his account he omits mentioning 
that Muraviev moved into the Laura and that he warned the Namestnik. By his 
omissions he makes it appear that the Bolsheviks deliberately murdered Metropolitan 
Vladimir. Another emigre of the Karlovits orientation, Bishop Nikon Rklitskij, in his 
biography of Metropolitan Antony, goes to great pains to prove that Vladimir was 





murdered on Bolshevik orders (Episkop Nikon Rklitskij, Zhi ie Blazh 
shago Antonija Mitropolita Kievskago i Galitskago, Tom IV, New York, 1958, 9. 
214-222). 


(21 


Reshetar says that the Minister of Cults under Skoropadsky, Professor Basil Zenkov- 
sky, wished to have all the dioceses in the Ukraine participate in the election of 
the Metropolitan since he was the ranking prelate in the Ukraine “and not merely... 
the head of another diocese” (Ukrainian Nationalism ...”, p. 40). The Patriarch dis- 
regarded this and the Moscow Sobor rules were followed. 
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arrival in Kiev, Archbishop Eulogius conducted several pre-electoral 
gatherings in order to become familiar with the possible candidates and 
to study them. Some of the professors (laymen) of the Kiev Academy were 
proposed, but the strongest runners were: Metropolitan Antony (Khrapo- 
vitsky) of Kharkov, Metropolitan Platon (Rozhdestvensky)—former Exarch 
of Georgia and later to be the founder of the dissident American Metro- 
politanate, Metropolitan Arsenius (Stadnitsky) of Novgorod,22 and Bishop 
Demetrius (Verbitsky) of Uman, vicar of the Kiev eparchy.23 Pre-election 
balloting showed that Metropolitan Antony was the most popular, fol- 
lowed by Bishop Demetrius. Archbishop Eulogius set the day, in May 
1918, of the election which was to take place in the ancient Sophia Cathed- 
ral in Kiev. There were 200 electors present at the Cathedral and the 
elections went off without any incidents though there was tremendous 
interest on the part of the populace. Metropolitan Antony won by an 
overwhelming majority of votes. He was supported by the entire Russian 
population and by the Ukrainian centralists. Bishop Demetrius, on the 
other hand, had the support of the nationalist and separatist Ukrainians 
—though he was by no means a separatist himself. 


The Ukrainian separatists were most unhappy at the outcome of 
the election because they knew Metropolitan Antony to be no Philukrai- 
nian. He was an extreme rightest politically and stood for an undivided 
Russia and an undivided Orthodox Church. Reshetar says that in 
Kharkov he had forbidden any Ukrainian to be used liturgically because 
it was “a language of the market place.’24 Metropolitan Antony, ap- 
parently, found the very word “Ukrainian” distasteful. On 6 October 
1918 at the dedication of the first Ukrainian State University in Kiev, in 
addressing the assembly of two thousand, he “aroused considerable dis- 
satisfaction by employing the term Malorusski (Little Russian), resented 
by all nationally conscious Ukrainians.” His address was greeted with 
silence.25 Lipkovsky considered it a dark day indeed when Metropolitan 
Antony, “the great enemy of the Ukraine,” the head of the reactionary 
“Union of the Russian People’—sometimes called the “Black Hundred’’— 
was elected to the Kievan see.26 


The All-Ukrainian Congress of Zemstvos, controlled by Petljura and 
which was used by him to oppose the Hetman regime, sent a protest on 
16 June 1918 to Skoropadsky in which, among other things, it complained 
of the “reactionary” churchmen’s efforts to stifle the erection of an auto- 


(22) Arsenius was one of the three candidates for the position of Patriarch of Moscow 

in 1917 and received the seccnd largest number of votes—Archbishop Antony Khra- 

povitsky receiving the greatest. Arsenius died 10 February 1936 as Metropolitan c- 

Tashkent. 

Bishop Demetrius had been a parish priest and after his wife’s death had entered 

the Kiev Spiritual Academy to continue his education. He took the tonsure and was 

made an Archimandrite. In 1910 he was consecrated Bishop of Uman. He was of 

Ukrainian origin and did some important work in the field of translations of services 

into Ukrainian. The Kievan Academy of Science is said to have approved his trans- 

lation of the Divine Liturgy in 1924. He died in 1932 as Archbishop of Kiev (Cf. “A 

Fraternal Visit to the Russian Church,” One Church, Vol. XI, No. 11-12 (Nov.-Dec. 1957), 

p. 377). 

(24) “Ukrainian Nationalism ...”, Ibid. 

(25) Reshetar, The Ukrainian Revolution. p. 165. Archpriest Basil Lipkovsky, the future 
“Metropolitan,” appeared on the same platform, delivering a long “tedious and 
boring” address. 

(26) Lypkivs’kyj, Ibid. 
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cephalous Church in the Ukraine.27 According to Reshetar, Prof. Zen- 
kovsky wrote to Patriarch Tikhon asking that Metropolitan Antony’s elec- 
tion be set aside. The Patriarch ignored this request.28 The Hetman 
government itself did not view the election in a favorable light and when 
Metropolitan Antony arrived in Kiev the Hetman told him that he 
would not recognize him as the Kievan Metropolitan until “the question 
of his election is clarified.” In a few days, however, after the reconvened 
Sobor voted to recognize Metropolitan Antony, the Hetman government 
also officially recognized him as the Metropolitan of Kiev.29 


After the election the question arose as how to send the minutes 
of the election to Moscow for the Patriarch’s confirmation. The roads to 
the Russian capital were occupied either by Germans or Bolsheviks. 
After much consideration it was decided to entrust Bishop Nicodemus of 
Chigirin with this difficult mission. He fulfilled it with success and re- 
turned with the papers confirming Metropolitan Antony and with official 
recognition of the election’s correctness in procedure. 


After first hearing of his election to the ancient cathedra of Kiev, 
Metropolitan Antony was not so sure if he ought to accept the honor 
but after some wavering he decided in the affirmative. Knowing of the 
opposition to his election on the part of the Church Rada as well as 
the Hetman regime, the Metropolitan chose to wait awhile before going 
to Kiev. At this time a Pre-Sobor Commission was meeting in Kiev in 
preparation for the opening of the second session of the All-Ukrainian 
Church Sobor. Metropolitan Antony was supposed to participate in the 
work of the Commission but in view of the circumstances he sent his 
vicar Bishop Metrophanes in his place. Bishop Metrophanes carried a 
letter to the Hetman from Metropolitan Antony. While in Kiev the bishop 
was to survey the ecclesiastical situation and report back to Metropolitan 
Antony. Although Antony’s opponents were working energetically against 
him, his followers, led by Professor-Archpriest F. Titov, were acting just 
as strongly in his behalf. It was considered safe for him to come.30 


Shortly before Pentecost Metropolitan Antony arrived in Kiev where 
he was greeted triumphantly by the bishops gathered at the Sobor and 
by the populace. On the day of his arrival he paid his respects to Het- 
man Paul Skoropadsky. Demetrius Doroshenko, an official of the pre- 
vious Rada government, in his History of the Ukraine, says that when 
Metropolitan Antony was preparing to leave Kharkov with the intention 
of arriving in Kiev by morning, nationalist Ukrainian railway workers 
deliberately delayed his train for almost ten hours thus preventing a 
planned welcome in Kiev.31 


Metropolitan Antony began to participate in the work of the Sobor 
which was reconvened on 20 June despite the summer season with its 
heat. Bishop Poemen of Balta, a former student of Antony’s from the 
Kazan Academy, presided. The composition of the Sobor was very mixed 
and the mood of the members ranged over a wide field. It was difficult 


(27) Reshetar, The Ukrainian Revolution. p. 153. 

(28) “Ukrainian Nationalism...” Ibid. 

(29) Episkop Nikon, Zhizneopisanie, pp. 230-233. Antony brought some pressure to bear 
upon the Hetman through the German occupational authorities. 

(30) Episkop Nikon, Zhizneopisanie, Ibid. 

(31) Mentioned in Reshetar, ‘Ukrainian Nationalism ..., Ibid. There is no mention of this 
in Bishop Nikon’s biography. This may refer to another occasion. 
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to discover who elected some of the members or who accredited them. 
There were even representatives of a congress of Feldshers and one of 
the assistant chairmen turned out to be a Stundist. The total number 
of members was in the neighborhood of 700. All debates at the Sobor 
were determined by the battle of the Ukrainian and Russian parties. The 
separatists, however, did not control more than about a third of the votes 
and could not hope to fulfill their aspirations. Lipkovsky said that the 
second session of the Sobor was entirely different from the first as re- 
gards to its composition. It was now a “Muscovite” Sobor. The majority 
of the members of the first session could not come and the bishops 
brought whomever they wished in their place. The All-Ukrainian Church 
Rada was excluded from the Sobor. Lipkovsky also said that the third 
session of the Sobor (in September) was of the same fro-Russian char- 
acter.32 


Among the questions discussed by the Sobor was the structure of 
the Church in the Ukraine. On 9 July the Sobor passed a statute on the 
administration of the Church which gave it a large measure of autonomy 
it did not previously possess. The Patriarch of Moscow was given the 
right to confirm the election of the Metropolitan of Kiev, act as the 
highest instance of appeals, hear complaints against the bishops in the 
Ukraine, bless the convening of Ukrainian Sobors, and be prayed for at 
the services. This statute was sent to the Patriarch for his confirma- 
tion or rejection of it and in a letter of 26 September 1918 to Metropolitan 
Antony, the Patriarch showed willingness to approve the statute with 
some small changes. He insisted that the Orthodox Church in the Uk- 
raine, though autonomous in its inner life, must remain “an inseparable 
part of the one Russian Orthodox Church” and abide by the decrees of 
All-Russian Sobors. He further stipulated that the Patriarch must have 
the right to be represented through a legate at Ukrainian Sobors and to 
confirm the ruling bishops of every Ukrainian eparchy.33 


When the Sobor reconvened in the fall, the new Minister of Cults34 
Alexander Lototsky, an ardent Ukrainian nationalist, attacked Patriarch 
Tikhon’s terms for autonomy on 12 November, and said: “In the name of 
the cabinet of the Ukrainian government we declare its firm and un- 
yielding opinion that the Ukrainian Church ought to be autocephalous.’’5 
Now that the separatists had the support of the Minister the battle for 
autocephality continued in earnest. Some of the hierarchs, among them 
Archbishop Eulogius, though standing for “one, indivisible Russian 
Church,” recognized that it was possible to make certain concessions to 
the Ukrainians. In the end Lototsky was removed and Archbishop Eulo- 
gius said, to the consternation of the Ukrainian extermists, “The Minister 
having fallen, so has the autocephality. Now we shall peacefully take up 
our affairs... .”36 





(32) Lypkivs’kyj, Ibid. 

(33) Cited by Reshetar (Ibid., p. 41) from Dmytro Doroshenko, Istorija Ukrainy, Uzhgorod, 
1930, Vol. II, p. 322. Cf. Appendix II of the same work for the text of the Patriarch’s 
letter. 

(34) The former Minister of Cults, Professor Basil B. Zenkovsky, a Ukrainian belonging to 
the moderate faction and irreconcilable in attitude towards the extremists, was forced 
to leave his position with the cabinet’s dissolution on 18 October. 

(35) Aleksander Lotot'skyj, Ukrains’ki dzherela tserkovnoho prava. p. 134 (Quoted by I. 
Viasovs'kyj, ‘“Kanonichni i istorychni pidstavy dlja avtokefalii Ukrains’koj Pravoslav- 
noj Tserkvy.”” Bohoslovs’kyj Visnyk. No. 1, 1948, p. 42). 

(36) Put’ moej Zhizni. pp. 312-313. 
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Very soon after this, as the German police force began to withdraw 
as a result of the Armistice agreements ending World War I, the new 
Ukrainian Directory’s detachments under General Konovalets occupied 
Kiev (mid-December 1918). Their first act was to execute over a hundred 
officers of the former Russian Army. The bishops and members of the 
Sobor did not quite know what to expect. On 4/17 December Archbishop 
Eulogius was arrested by the Petljuran forces. This was followed on the 
next day by Metropolitan Antony’s arrest. It was no mere accident that 
the two prelates who most opposed the idea of Ukrainian autocephality 
were arrested and sent out of the country. They were imprisoned in a 
Uniate Basilian monastery in the city of Buchach in Galicia and in other 
places for nine months. In January these two hierarchs were joined by 
Bishop Nicodemus and later other churchmen were incarcerated in Bu- 
chach.37 


The day after the arrest of the Metropolitan of Kiev, Simon Petljura, 
head of the Directory, entered the city riding a white horse.38 He was 
greeted by Archbishop Agapetus (Vishnevsky) of Ekaterinoslav, fully vested, 
surrounded by clergymen. At the conclusion of his address of welcome 
the Archbishop kissed Petljura thrice. The Archbishop had, apparently, 
been authorized to greet Petljura by the various bishops then in Kiev. 
However, Archbishop Agapetus had been attracted to Ukrainian separa- 
tism during the Revolution and had’ called for the separation of the 
Ukrainian Church from the Patriarch and had ceased to commemorate 
the Patriarch in the services. Archbishop Agapetus had been Inspector 
of the Poltava Seminary when Petljura had studied there before being 
expelled for political activity in the Spring of 1902. In his address of 
welcome which was full of flattery, the Archbishop called Petljura a 
“hero” and a “liberator.’’39 


While many of the members of the new Republican Directory were 
socialist secularists who had been active in the former Rada Government 
of 1917 and, like the Marxist president of the Directory, Vinnichenko, did 
not wish for close Church and State relationships, they did have definite 
ideas on what structure the Orthodox Church in the Ukraine ought to 
have. On 1 January 1919 a governmental law was promulgated concern- 
ing the higher administration of the Orthodox Church in the Ukraine, 
by which the autocephality of the Ukrainian Orthodox Church was 
declared. “This was an act of violence... against the whole Church. The 
question of autocephality is purely an ecclesiastical question which to 
be resolved by the supreme Church authorities on canonical bases, i.e. 
first of all by the Patriarch of Moscow.”40 This declaration of autoce- 
phality had no significance from the ecclesiastical viewpoint. 


(37) The whole story of the imprisonment of the Orthodox hierarchs is given in Put’ moej 
Zhizni, Chapter XVII; Cf. Episkop Nikon, Zhizneopisanie, pp. 237-271. At the Nativity 
Monastery in Buchach the prelates ran into the Hapsburg Archduke Wilhe’m (Vasil 
Vishivani), who was hoping to succeed Hetman Skoropadsky (Cf. Mykhajlo Vavryk, 
Po Vasylijans’kykh Manastyrjakh, Toronto, 1958, p. 125). 

(38) Archbishop Eulogius describes the scene at the Kazatina railroad station where the 
train carrying him and Metropolitan Antony to Galician imprisonment stopped early 
on the morning of 19 December 1918. The station was decked out in Ukrainian flags. 
As they waited, the train bearing Petljura and his ministers to Kiev stopped long 
enough for Petljura to be greeted by some of the populace Put’ moej Zhizni. p. 319; 
Cf. Episkop Nikon, Zhizneopisanie, pp. 242-243). 

(39) o. Georgij Shavel'skij, Vospominanija. Tome II, New York, 1954, pp. 375-378. 

(40) Episkop Nikon, Zhizneopisanie, p. 241. 
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Meanwhile, at the end of December 1918, Archbishop Agapetus 
with some priests and laymen, organized a Ukrainian Synod which he 
headed. According to Shavelsky, the activities of this Synod were prac- 
tically limited to the issuance of a decree to pray for the three chief 
members of the Directory in the services by name. Archbishop Agapetus 
probably had his eye on the Kievan cathedra though he was rather ill- 
suited for the job. “Since he had neither any talent for the role of a 
demagogue, nor the gift of speech, nor a sharp mind, nor prelatal author- 
itativeness, his speeches produced no substantial results and only remain- 


ed as strong evidence against his political reliability.”4! 


After the 1 January 1919 declaration of autocephality, the Ukrai- 
nian Directory sought recognition for its still-born Church from the Con- 
tinopolitan Patriarchate. Alexander Lototsky, Minister of Cults under 
the Hetman, was sent as the Directory’s envoy to the Turkish capital in 
order to try to obtain that government’s recognition of the new Ukrainian 
regime. He arrived in Constantinople in late April and was there until 
about March of 1920. Besides trying to get recognition for his govern- 
ment and an audience with the Sultan, Lototsky, following a plan set 
forth by John Ohienko, the new Minister of Cults, contacted the Patriar- 
chate for recognition of the autocephality of the Ukrainian Church. Since 
there was no Patriarch at the time—Patriarch Germanus V had died in 
October 1918 and the Turks did not permit elections for a new Patriarch 
until December 1922—Lototsky held discussions with Metropolitans Do- 
rotheus and Nicholas of Caesarea, each of whom were Locum Tenens of 
the Patriarchal throne in turn. Though the latter Metropolitan’s answer 
to the Ukrainian plea for canonical recognition was said not to have been 
negative, he, in typical Levantine fashion, evaded the whole issue by 
saying he could not act because of the Patriarchal vacancy.42 Lototsky 
had no better success in his attempt to get political recognition for his 
government. Metropolitan Antony, Archbishop Eulogius, and Bishop Nico- 
demus had gotten to Constantinople from their Galician imprisonment 
by August 1919 and during their brief stay there before returning to 
Russia throuth Novorossijsk they were officially received by Metropoli- 
tan Dorotheus. Although Eulogius does not say so in his memoirs, they 
probably discussed the Ukrainian ecclesiastical problems with the Greek 
Locum Tenens.‘ 

The seeds of Ukrainian ecclesiastical separatism planted in 1917 
did not emerge in any sort of substantial kind of plant until the Direc- 
tory came to power. At the start the nationalistic churchmen were simply 
a small initiative group which joined itself to the various nationalistic 
political circles and shared their life. Lipkovsky says that in January 
1918 after the first session of the All-Ukrainian Sobor, the All-Ukrainian 
Rada converted itself into the Confraternity of SS. Cyril and Methodius 
and functioned “well-nigh illegally” during the Hetmanate.44 

Rev. David F. Abramtsov 


(41) Shavel’skij, Ibid. 

(42) Aleksander Lotot'skyj, V Tsarhorodi. Warsaw, 1939, pp. 92f, 98 (Cited in Vlasovs’kyj, 
Ibid.); Reshetar, The Ukrainian Revolution. pp. 269-270; Cf. Vira i Kul'tura (Winnipeg), 
Vol. XXIII, No. 9 (July 1960), p. 30. 

(43) Reshetar says that Metropolitan Antony as well as Metropolitan Platon hampered 
Lototsky’s efforts ("Ukrainian Nationalism and the Orthodox Church,” p. 42). 

(44) Lypkivs’kyj, Ibid. 


(To be concluded) 
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